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Descriptive. 
LETTERS FROM A MISSIONARY. 
NO. IX. 
{Written for the Boston Recorder.) 
Baio WavVERLY, Mout oF THE eee 

In looking over my note book, I find several 
emoranda respecting Zanzibar, not noticed 
the preceding letters, which tray not be with- | 
ut interest to your readers, Yel feel there is 
reat danger of being too minute, of supposing 
at whatever has been interesting to us from 
hservation, must be alike so to others from! 
escription. L have already alluded to the 
hject of slavery as it exists on the isha. 
usehenberger puts the whole population of} 
e ishaud at 150,000, two thirds of the nuniber 
ging slaves. Mr. Waters and Mr. Thorn 
ink the slaves compared to the rest of the 
shabitants are 10 or 12 to one. One of the; 
ative Sowahillies, an intelligent man, said he | 
new 20 individuals who together had 50,000 
faves. Beyond doubt, the proportion ofslaves 

very large. The same native (who speaks} 
yod English, and who probably Knows as 
uch about the subject as any individual on 
e island) when asked if the slives were treat-| 
1! with cruelty, replied, “We regard the) 
Jave asa brother.” And all to whom the en-| 
uiry was pul, concurred in saying that slaves | 
njyoy the greatest kindness from their masters, | 
he price of slaves varies from seven to twen-| 

dollars. The usual price for a first rate) 
ave is $15. We went one afternoon to the) 
blic square, where slaves were being sold at 
ction. ‘Lhe auction commences each day at} 
out five o’elock, P. M. On our arrival, | 
ut 20 were standing in different parcels, | 

ler the hammer, or rather stick of the} 

stioneer. Here was to be seen a mother | 
th two or three children, from seven to) 
elve years of age.—there a row of girls 
om 17 to 20,—at a tow feet distant, three or 
ur healthy lads, and chen perhaps a group of 
alfa dozen more, miscellaneous as it regards 
e, age, sex and value. During our stay of) 
If an hour, the number was increased to 40 or | 
. As soon as they arrive in the market, 
ace, each lot is arr tinged generally ina line, 
xd the auctioneer commences. ‘There is a 
Pyarate auctioneer for every lot, and all are| 
abbering at the same time, It was to me a} 
yvel and distressing seene. | had never seen a} 
ave before—much less seen them like cattle 
tup tothe highest bidder. [tis humiliating 
» think that similar oceurrences are trequent 
the capital of the United States. The slaves) 
re soll by individuals, not by pareels, and are 
ruck off only when the owner thinks the bid 
Heient. If the bighest bid he bas today is 


i low—the slave is reserved for the market 


I inquired the amount bid on sev- 
al individuals. A bright eved little fellow | 
bout ten or eleven stood at S14. A young 
oman (Leannot but use thatappellation, not-| 
ithstanding ber skin was dark, and she was 
be sold as a brute,) was commanding over 
20. Another female stood at $10, another at 
ven, and an old man was bid off | believe at 
hree dollars. Before [ left, the place was 
owded with buvers, sellers, and things to be 
ld. It was sometimes painful and disgusting 
see them trying and examining the commod- | 
es. Opening the mouth, feeling the limbs, 
trying the joints—just like the sale of 
prsaes oF eattle;—and sometiupes im Aa tanner 
contrary to common decency, that the fe- 
les would spurn them away. Occasionally 
a stretch of politeness and humanity, the 
fortunate being would be taken aside a few 
ps, that in some degree her feelings might 
spared, while the purchaser should satisf) 
well as to the soundness of the purchase, 
'very common mancuvre wis to throw a 
e off a few paces and to direct a shave to 
git,to give an opportunity of observing 
step,or the gracefulness of his move. I 
ya mother with an infant child tied to ber 
k, thus walk to bring the cane. They all 
med perfectly to understand, since on the 
re casting of the cane they started imme- 
ately, and appeared to walk with more than 
linary ease and aracefulness. 
About 10,000 slaves are annually sold in the 
arket of Zanzibar. ‘They are brought from 
interior of the neighboring continent, The 
abs vo over to the coast, about 15 or 20 miles, 
d purchase thein for the market. They are) 
pt all retained on the island, though the con- 
mption there is great, as we were told, they 
off rapidly. The planters were now buy- 
to send back on the clove plantations, to 
ther in the harvest. What are not wanted, 
p shipped to other parts of the Sultan’s domin- 
s, and to other nations professing the Mo- 
mmedan faith. ‘The trade between Chris- 
n nations and the subjects of the Sultan, was 
vished 16 vears ago, through the instrumen- 
ity of Fngland. The English government 
quired of his Highness, what were his pro- 
from the foreign slave trade. He replied, 
0,000 annually. They offered to give that 
m, if he would forbid the selling of slaves to 
bristian nations. He consented. But when 
the end of four years, they sent $160,000, he 
used it, saying he did not wish to be paid 
doing right. ‘The trade in his own domin- 
s, and with Mohammedan nations, is still 
rinitted. The above information, fT received 
m Ahatmned, Secretary to his Highness. 
mine occasionally occurs upon the neigh- 
ring continent, when slaves are brought 
whto the coast in such numbers that the 
rket is entirely glutted. Atsuch times the 
ry best have been sold at one dollar, and 
was informed that instances have happened 
famine being produced on the coast by the 
wititude assembled, when the owner has sold 
mself, to keep fromstarvation. The natives 
yn the interior are not permitted to come 
er to the island to dispose of their slaves, 
d elephant’s teeth, but wait for purchasers on 
e coast. Sometimes the Arabs themselves 
ake excursions into the interior for purposes 
trade, and his Highness has lately fitted out 
e or two expeditions a year for this object. 
ul an opportunity of conversing through an 
erpreter with two individuals who had been 
these trading expeditions. They advanced 
to the interior for 45 or 50 days, and passed 
rough the territories of five or six different 
bes. Although the observations of Arabs are 
ry indefinite, and in many respects the in- 
mation they give is of lithe worth, yet in 
pect to slavery, littl allowance need be} 
de, as purchasing slaves was one of the 
neipal objects of their journey. As they| 
kon distance only by day's travel, it is impos-| 
e to estimate how far they penetrated, Itw as| 
Dhably between four ané six hundred miles. | 
ve is common among all the tribes they! 
ited. In some tribes, 20 or 30 slaves are the 
pst owned by any single individuals in others, 
Wor 5000. In one tribe the king sold bial 
n subjects, anid generally those of the same 
be sold each other, and at the farthest places, | 
ves were brought from tribes still beyond. | 
hey are sold from one to another till many! 
them reach the coast, when they go into 
reign servitude, , 


prnorraw. 


| 


This is true to a greater or 
sextent of almost the whole eastern coast 
Africa, and it seems beyond a question that 
roughout almost the interior of the continent, 
vin the Atlantic to the Indian ocean, from 


the Mediterranean to the cape of Good Hope, 
with a few exceptions, man sells and buys his 
fellow man— 

* Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat, 
With stripes which mercy, with a bleeding heart, 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast,”’ 


where he has not even the excuse of finding | 


him ‘guilty of a skin not colored like his 
own.” 
some cuses to tell, whether the seller or the 
sold was of darkest hue. 

Africa seems to be the great slave nursery 
of the world. Her sable sons have. been car- 


ried to almost every climate; and when not | 


doomed to a foreign land, their days will pro- 
bably be spent in slavery in their own native 
sands, It is doubtless true, that among the Af- 
ricans themselves, slavery is,in many respects, 
less severe than among nations nominally 
Christian. It is likewise true that slavery 
among the former is kept up by its existence 
among the later, and other foreign nations. — It 
would be an interesting enquiry had we the 
means of settling it, To what extent did sla- 
very exist in Africa before the American slave 
trade was commenced? However that may 
be, it is perfectly evident that stopping the 


cease in Africa. 
sufficient. The voice of the world must be 
raised against it, ere itceases, Much has been 
done in relation to this subjeet by the decided 
stand whieh England has taken. More will 
be accomplished when the United States as a 
nation shall take the side of truth and justice. 
But then the work is but commenced. The 
subject never appeared more fraught with dif- 
fieulty. 
never appeared more deplorable, QO Africa, 
when will all thy miseries end! But the Lord 
reigneth, Ethiopia shall stretch out her hands 
to God. 

July 22. 40 miles from Museat. We hoped 
24 hours ago to be ere this in the harbor of 
Museat. But last night the wind died away. 
This morn, the sea was nearly as smooth as 
glass, and during the day thus far, with an oc- 
casional exception, the smooth surface has re- 
tained the same glassy appearance, ‘The sails 
are either furled, or hang loosely upon the 
yards, 
perpendicularly upon deck. 
eter has risen to 90 deg, producing the warm- 
est weather we have encountered on our voy- 
age, 
zibar. ‘he tirst ten days after leaving, we 
sailed on an everage 200 miles a day, (the 


whole distance being about 23,000 miles,) and | 


one day 240 miles, 
wind blew 
of five or 


A part of the time, the 
so strong, that with the exception 
six days, we have at no time ex- 
perienced such rocking and. heaving and tos- 
from side to side. But we are all dis- 
posed to say, * Blow, breezes blow, and watt 
us speedily to our destined port.” 


Yours traly, FE. B. 


Mr. B. ina private note to the Editor says, * 


you will not 


probably have so many letters from me agam under some 


time; yet Tshall write occasionally.” 





Miscellany. 
For the Boston Recorder 
DISTRESSING SCENE, 
Mer. Wituts.—The following extract of a 


letter from the Rev. C. M. Nickels, of Glouces- | 


ter, is a description of human suffering which 
he was called to witness during the late gales, 


particularly that of Dee. 15, in the harbor of | 


that place. it is hoped that the perusal of it 


may awaken additional syinpathy in behalf of | 


that much exposed, and too much forgotten 
class of our citizens, “ that go down to the sea 
in ships, that do business in great waters.” 

J. 8. C. 

There were about 60 vessels in the harbor 
when the commenced. They began to 
break away from their about 4 0’- 
clock, P. M.) Atan early hour | repaired to 
the beach. ‘There, amid the roar of waves, 
the crash of falling masts, and the fragments of 
broken vessels and their cargoes, dashing fu- 
riously together, the scene was awtul beyoud 
description. P; obably 20 or 30 sailors perish- 
ed! [heard their piteous eries for help, but 
could not help them. Hundreds of us were 
within 20 yards, and in some cases within 10, 
and yet were unable to afford relief. 

I will select a single instance, which will 
give you some klea of the whole scene. It is 
the fate of the schooner Brilliant, of Mount 
Desert. I saw her when she first struck adrift. 
She was a large schooner, loaded with stone. 
The situation of the crew was perilous in the 
extreme, and when they found that they must 
go ashore, they slipped their cables and ran 
her, bows on. The sea broke over her so 
high, that the men were obliged to go up into 
the fore rigging. After lying for a while in 
this position—not more than once and a half 
her length from the bank—she was, by a very 
heavy wave, brought side to the shore. Soon 
she began to break up, commencing about mid- 
ships. ‘The eyes of all present were now fixed 
With intense anxiety upon this vessel. She 
Was the last one that went to pieces, We saw 
that the situation of the crew, who were inthe 
starboard fore rigging off shore, was utterly 
hopeless. 1 felt—and could not help expres- 
sing my feelings to some who stood near me— 
‘were Lin their situation IL should want avery 
clear hope of heaven, and a very strong faith.’ 
If ever 1 offered an earnest prayer, it was then, 
and in their behalf. We stood, every mo- 
ment expecting to see the musts fall. The 
wave atlength came which determined their 
fate. Both masts fell off shore, and we knew 
the men were under them! All was still as 
death—the very winds and waves, for a mo- 
ment, seemed hushed in solomn pause, North- 
ing more did we expect to hear from the ill- 
fated seamen, But in a few moments the 
piercing cry came up, @ rope, a rope! It pro- 
duced great excitement among those on the 
shore, but all attempts to send them the de- 
sired aid were vain. We heard that ery again 
—hut nothing could be done. We waited 15 
or 20 minutes, and supposed that all was over. 
A number of us had left the beach, when one 
man, after being in the water for half or three 
quarters of an hour, was seen in the surf, and 
drawn outalive. ‘The bodies of two others were 
found under the broken fragments after the 
tide had fallen. The rest have not been found. 
I am happy to learn that the Captain of this 
schooner, and several others who perished, 
Were pious men. 

From one vessel a rope was sent to the shore, 
and two men on board made themselves fast to 
it. But unhappily it caught foul, and with the 
strength of all who could reach it, we could 
not get it clear. ‘The men perished while one 
end of the rope to which they were attached 
was in our bands! On board another vessel, 


gale 


moornyes 


on the bank, a lady and gentleman were seen 
till the last fragments were broken up, and 
then sunk before our eyes into a watery grave. 
In other cases the struggling sufferers were 
washed away by the retreating wave, just as 
they were about to grasp the band that could 
almost reach them from the shore. 

The next morning the whole beach was cov- 
ered with the spars, and timbers, aud broken 


In the slave market, it was difficult in | 


| very doubtful one at best.” 


The condition of oppressed Africa | 


The rays of a vertical sun fall almost | 
The thermom- | 


‘and also allows the conviets to 
Tomorrow makes two weeks from Zan- | 


| furnished with a Bible. 


}or hold 
| other prisoner and is seen by none. 


| prison 


| all the social 


cargoes of nearly 20 vessels, while here and} 
there might be seen a mangled buman form, | 
in some instances so wedged between the 


| crevices of the rocks that they could not be 


moved till the tide had left them. Such a} 
scene I never witnessed before, and hope | 
tnay never be called to witness the like again. 

Several of the seamen from these wrecks 
tarried at my house while they remained in | 
town, One of them—the Captain of a brig— 


, the evening before he left me, said, “1 really | 


thought, when my vessel struck, we were all 
gone.” T asked him whether he thought about | 
what would be his condition in the future world ? 
“Yes,” said he, “I felt that my ease was a 
* Did you pray?” 
* Yes; and | doubt whether any man, in’ such 
a situation, coukl help praying, mentally, if 
not audibly, I feel that I ought to be a Chris- 
tian.” 
satiate El 

PRISON DISCIPLINE IN ALABAMA.| 

Commissioners were appointed by the Legislature | 
of Alabama, about one year since, to prepare a Code 


of Prison Discipline and Criminal Law for that State. | 


| These Commissioners were the Judges of the Su- 
foreign trade will do much towards making it | 
Yet that alone will not be | 


preme Court. The following is an extract from their 


Report to the Legislature, showing their views of the | 
best system of Prison Discipline: — 

In the United States there are two systems | 
of Penitentiary discipline, and the prison and) 
other buildings are so erected, as to conform 
to the execution of the particular discipline 
that may be adopted. The one is known as 
the Auburn or silent system, the other the| 
Philadelphia or separate system. In the former 
system, separate cells are provided for the | 
convicts, in which they lodge at night and take 
their meals. ‘They work together in the day 
under the direction of the Warden or some 
subordinate officer, but are forbidden from 
holding intercourse with each other, either by | 
signs, or words, They assemble together in 
the morning and evening in a chapel annexed 
to the Penitentiary for the purpose of bearing 
the Scriptures and prayer—the Sabbath is speut | 
in their cells, in Sabbath School, in Bible! 
Classes, or in other appropriate religious ser-| 
vices. Iu other words this system enforces | 
“solitude at night and joint labor by day, yet 
labor in silence and without communication; 
ineet together 
for the purpose of religious instruction.” { 

The Phi idelphia System may be thus de- 
seribed, ‘ Every prisoner is lodged in a sepa- 
rate cell of comfortable size; and be remains 
init both day and night, during the whole pe- 
riod of his confinement. The prisoner is fur- 
nished with work at any trade with which he 
is acquainted, and if be is acquainted with 
none, he is tmmediately instructed; he is well 
supplied with food, clothing and bedding, his 
cell kept comfortably wari, and he is always! 
In addition to this, it 
is intended that the Warden or a_ religious 
teacher, shall frequently converse with him on 


his duties to God and man; but that no other 


person except an inspector, shall ever see him! 
intercourse with him. He sees no! 
He is not 
to Know even the occupant of the next cell.” 
The Auburn system, either as practised in the 
from which it takes its name, or with 
some slight changes, such as providing one ta- 
ble at which all the convicts eat, has been adopt- 
ed in most of the States in whieh 
ries are established, 

The Penitentiary system, it is known, had 
its origin in the United States, and thoush now 
greatly improved, was projected by a religious 
soclety, Whose principles made them averse to 
the infliction of capital punishment, To this 
sume society it is believed, the Philadelphia 
system is indebted for its existence, 

Fach of these systems bas been sustained 
with much research and ability, and each will 
have its advocates, until time atfords a decisive 
answer to all speculative reasoning, by demou- 
strating the superior advantages of one over 
the other, “The Freneh Commissioners, Messrs. 
De ‘Tocqueville & Beaumoot, and the Prus- 
sian Commissioner, Dre. Julius, all of whom 
have within the last ten years, under apport- 
wients from their respective governments, vis- 
ited the United States for the purpose of ex- 
amining the Penitentiary sVstetis here prac- 
tised, und testing their modus operandi, and 
the resulis, beeame decided proselytes to the 
-Hiladelphia system, And the same has been 
adopted in Belgium, upon the recommend ition | 
of the Inspector General of prisons in that na- 
tion, Tt ts hot our purpose to examine at 
length, the relative merits of the two systems; | 
we do not feel that such a duty is imposed on 
us. The leading arguments in favor of the 
separate system are, that the youthful conviet 
is not made worse by associating with the vet- 
eran in erime—that being separated not only 
at night, but during the day, he is more apt to 
turn his thoughts upon himself, to indulge sen- 
timents of remorse, to review the past, to dis- 
cover the wickedness and unprofiitablenss of 
crime, aud thus be led on to reformation: And 
further, that as the convicts do net know each 
other when in prison, he who was disposed to 
lead a virtuous life could not, after his dis- 
charge, be taunted by a fellow prisoner, re- 
tninding hin of the period of his confinement. 
It may be well questioned whether this latter 
argument, to the extent to which it is carried is 
founded in truth, If the conviet remains in 
the country, the fact of his imprisonment will 
be known to his associates, and his name will 
appear in public documents. So that if he 
would wipe off the stain, he must make a strict 
regard to moral duty the governing principle 
of his life. 

That the first branch of the argument, when 
considered in the abstract, is cogent indeed, is 
What all, even the most decided advocates of 
the silent system must admit. Our first re- 
flections inclined us to the opinion, that unin 
terrapted solitary confinement day and night, 
for years, Was almost beyond human endur- 
ance; that it would in an undue proportion of 
eases lead to insanity, and must generally unfit 
the convict after a long confinement, for the 
common employments and social duties of life. 
This opinion, we discover, is not novel. A 
very sensible writer evidently well acquainted 
with the subject of prison discipline, in the 
104th No. of the North American Review, in 
examining the Auburn and Philadelphia sVs- 
tems, remarks, “It seems to us, therefore, to 
he assumed, that solitude ean do what is mani- 
festly impossible to be done. All that ean be 
done in this respect, is to prevent bad men 
from rendering each other worse, or from ren- 
dering the less wicked as bad as themselves. 
Whatever degree of solitude accomplishes this 
purpose, fulfils, so far as this view of the sub- 
ject is concerned, all the practical indications 


. 
Peniteatia- 


| of the ease, and besides, uninterrupted solitude 
lying within 20 or 30 feet of those who stood | 


long continued, is certainly at variance with 
instinets of our nature. The 
presumption is always against any system, to 
which the constitution is essentially averse. 
Ou this point, we are therefore inclined to the 
opinion, that a system of uninterrupted solitude | 
should not be adepted, unless it were proved | 
necessary to reformation; inasmuch as itis at 
variance with the human constitution, and in| 
the circumstances of the case, canuot accom- 


plish any point of special practical utility.” 

So far as a test has been furnished by time, 
we are disposed to think that the evidence on 
the score of health, is decidedly favorable to 
the Auburn systein. 


number of convicts confined in the Penitentia- 
ry at Philadelphia for the eight years pre- 
ceding, and the number of deaths each year, 
from which it appears that the yearly average 
of deaths for that period, has been one out of 
twenty-nine, or avout three and a half per cent. 
In the State prison at Auburn, the annual av- 


erage of deaths for the ten years preceding | 


1838, was not quite one out of fifty, or a frac- 
tion under two per cent. In 1837, the number 
of prisoners confined in the Penitentiary at 
Philadelphia was 387, while in the State prison 
at Auburn there were 678. In the former 
there were seventeen, and in the latter nine- 
teen deaths; but that was a year of more than 
usual mortality in the Auburn prison. [tis 
also worthy of observation that the physician’s 
report of the Philadelphia Penitentiary dis- 
covers an unusual number of cases of dementia 
amoung the convicts, and that a majority of the 
deus proceeds from disorganize 
showing that separate confinement in a cell 
both day and night, is calculated to exert an 
unhappy influence over the mind, and to im- 
pair the organs of respiration. 


But granting that the Philadelphia system is | 


more likely to reform the criminal, without in- 


juriously affecting either the mind or body, | 


there still exists one objection, which we ap- 
prehend would prevent its adoption here, and 
that ts, its expensiveness, The Legislature of 


Pennsylvania at different periods granted the | 


enormous sum of $772 600,69 for the erection 
of the Eastern Penitentiary of that State, and 


the estimated cost of each cell is $1,648,85, | 


whilst that at Pittsburg, on the same plan, but 
which is acknowledged to be insufficient for 
the purpose of entire separation, cost $978,995. 
On the other hand, the cost per cell of the 
prison at Sing-Sing was $200; at Weathers- 
field $150,586; and at Baltimore $146.32. ‘These 
are adapted to the Auburn system of discipline. 


This statement of the relative cost of Peniten- | 


tiaries, suited to the respective systems, at 


once shows the propriety of adopting the si- | 


lent system for this State, unless its ineflicien- 
ev were prov ed by experience, or the superior 
efficacy of the other could be clearly demon- 
strated by argument. 

Not merely the cost of building upon the 
Phil idelphia plan is greater, but the earnings 
of the convicts uoder that system is less. “Take 
the Penitentiary at Philadelphia for the year 
1837. 
convicts was $29,200.18. ‘The amount of their 
earnings Was $158,927,46, leaving 
eXpenses receipts $10,27 and this 
excess would be increased considerably by the 
salaries of the officers which were paid from 
the State Treasury. In the Penitentiary in 
New Jersey under a simiher organiz ition, the 
number of convicts in 1837. was one hundred 
and forty-one, and the earnings above expenses 
$1,741.41. On the other hand, in 1837 there 
were confined in the State Prison at Sing-Simg, 
seven hundred and fifty-three prisoners, and 
the earnings above expenses for general sup- 
port, including the salary of officers, was $17,- 
TO0,17. At Weathersfield in 1837, the con- 
viets numbered about one hundred and ninety, 
and their earni 

34 a4 


an 
over 72: 


gs above expenses were, $7,- 
In the Penttentiary in Ohio, there 
three hundred and ninety-two prisoners 
in 1837, and the earnings above all expenses 


Wete 


estimating the labor of some of the conviets on 
the tuildings at a moderate price, amounted 
to the sum of $12,557,96 1-2. And the last re- 
ports from Kentuc ky . ‘Tennessee ana Louis- 
tania, Which we have seen, exhibit their Peni- 
tentiaries in a prosperous condition, and yield- 
ing an income to the State. 


Our conclusion then is, that the expenses of 


building upon the Auburn, would be less) than 
upon the Philadelphia plan—that the discipline 
ot the tortmer 
man—that the earnings of the conviets will at 
le ist meet all expen litures, and it is vet to be 
shown, that that system asa means of reforma- 
tion, does not exert as great an influence over 
the convict as the Philadelphia plan. 
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For the Boston Recorder. 
REV. AMASA DEWEY, 

Rev. Amasa Dewey was born at Lebanon, 
Cr., March 12th, 1804. At 12 or 14 years ot 
age, he became hopefully a Christian, but did 
not make a public profession of his faith in 
Christ, until he was eighteen, He commenced 
preparation for the ministry four years after, 
at Monson Academy, 
preparatory course, in 1823, he entered Yale 
College. His theological education was ac- 
quired at New Haven, and in 1835, he was li- 
censed to preach the gospel. 

Mr. Dewey formed the determination, while 
preparing for the ministry, to spend his life as 
i missionary to the heathen; but, when ready 
to enter upon bis work, be found his health so 
much impaired, as to render this course unad- 
visable, both in his own 
his friends, unless, by laboring a year or two 
at home, bis health should be restored, Even 
then, there were strong indications that the 
seeds of consumption, the disease that carried 
him to bis grave, had beeu sown. While look- 
ing for temporary employment, that, in the 
meantime, the question of duty as to bis future 
life might be satisfactorily determined, Provi- 
dence directed him to the place of his future 
labors. Here, a few friends of evangelical 
truth, excited to effort by witnessing the deso- 
lation around them, had resolved to attempt 
the establishment of the institutions of the gos- 
pel. Making a village in the south part of 
Petersham, since known as Storrsville, five 
miles distant from any place of worship ex- 
cept one devoted to Universalism, the centre 
of operations, they hoped to gather a congre- 
gation from a portion of Petersham, of Dana, 
of Hardwick and of Barre. Mr. Dewey came 
among them, when little more had been done, 
than to devise a plan for the attainment of their 
object. It was about the first of July, 1336. 
At once he entered with interest and ardor 
into the work to which he was called, and find- 
ing ample room for all the devotedness and 
self-denial which he might have been required 
to cherish and exhibit in any other field of la- 
hor, and seeing a prospect of usefulness as 
great, perhaps, as he could anticipate in any 
station, and witnessing the interest with which 
the little band in whose service he was em- 
ployed, were looking to himself as their future 
pastor, he felt that the question of duty as to 
his future life was fully settled, and he deter- 
mined, Providence permitting, to spend his 
days among that people. ‘There were but few 
who chose to attend upon his ministrations; 
and yet, they were so many around, whom he 
would gladly bring under the sound of the 
gospel, that he found an opportunity for doing 
good sufficiently large to meet all his desires, 
and to call forth all his energies. 

Under these circumstances he entered upon 
the work of gathering a congregation, where 
the gospel bad scarce any hold upon the faith 


| or affections of the community, 


The annual report of the | 
Prison Discipline Society for 1838, states the | 


lungs, thus | 
| per. 


The sum chargeable for the support of 


excess of 


is better suited to the nature of 


After completing his | 


view and in that of 


Great and 
various ditticulties were to be encountered; 
but he engaged in the work with such ardor, 
patience and prudence, as proved themselves 
adapted to the attainment of the end he sought. 
In the November following, he had the pleas- 
ure of witnessing the organization of achurch, 
consisting of twelve members, January 11th, 
1837, he became their pastor. As yet, he had 


! . . . . 

| not labored in vain, nor spent his strength for 
nought; and God still continued to smile upon 

| his efforts. 


Previously to April, 1837, five 
were added to the communion of the church, 
and in the course of the following year, the 


| number of members were doubled; while in 


the meantime, a commodious house of worship 
had been erected, and dedicated to Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. 

The health of Mr. Dewey had been uniform- 
ly feeble from the commencement of his labors 


| among the people of his charge, and during | 
the Just year and a half of his life, there were | 


long periods of necessary relinquishment of 
public labor. Early in the last summer, he 
occupied his pulpit for the last time, though 


for several months after, he was generally able | 


to appear in the house of God as a worship- 
For a few weeks previous to his death 
he was deprived of this privilege; but its place 
Was in a tmneasure supplied by uniting with the 
members of his flock in religious worship, at 
bis own dwelling. At these seasons, he some- 
times addressed them with peculiar effect, 
“seeming to stand,’ as was remarked by an 


| officer in the church, * between heaven and 


earth, and each so near, that he bad a distinet 
and just view of both.” As his life drew. to- 
wards its close, many were the impressive and 
instructive remarks that he made to those 
around him. In one or two instances he was 
in darkness for a short senson, but soon the 


| light of the Sun of Righteousness broke forth 
increased clearness, and he was able to | 


with 
rejoice in the assurance, that Christ was near. 


But a short time before bis departure, asa | 


Christian brother was sitting by him, suppos- 
ing him to be asleep, he exclaimed with em- 
phasis, 
** And every power find swect employ 
In that eternal world of joy ;”’ 

and after a moment's pause, he added, “O 
glorious Redeemer, wot far off. In much de- 
bility he came gradually and peacefully to his 
(ving hour, and on the Sabbath, January Sth, 
1840, closed his eyes forever upon this world, 
Ou the Wednesday following, with the tender- 
est sympathy for bis widow and fatherless 
child, and for the people of bis charge, we at- 
tended him from the place where be had so 
often proclaimed that gospel which was the 
peace of his soul in his last moments, to the 
home of all the living. His remains are de- 
posited just in the rear of the house of worship, 
the first to orcupy a beautiful spot set apart by 
his people, that they may bury their dead out 
of their sight. As we stood upon that ballow- 
ed spot, and witnessed the sorrow depicted 
upou the countenaneces of those who were 
around, we coukl hardly avoid exelaiming, 
Blessed is that minister who goes down to” his 
grave in the midst of the people to whom he 
has given his first and warmest affections. 

As a Christian, Mr. Dewey was eminently 
consistent. He was distinguished for a deep 
sense of his own unworthiness, for clear 
views of Christ as the only bope of the sinner, 
and consequently, for that humility which the 
gospel inculeates. 
Atonement,” was fis language to a friend, 
‘for that is the foundation.” He ever spoke 
with caution and reserve of lis religious exer- 
cises, wishing himself to try, and leaving oth- 
ers to judge his true character, hy the fruits 
brought forth tu bis lite. 

As a minister, he was affectionate and faith- 
ful. 
and sinee rity of spirit interested his hearers, 
While the inculeation of truth and exhortation 


In the pulpit, his simplicity of manner 


to duty, cle irly exh ited to them the way of 


salvation, and urged them to walk in it. Out 
of the pulpit, he combined forbearance and 
prudence with pl titihess of ck ling. Hen e, 
even those most opposed to his influence as a 
minister, were tot though faith- 
fully reproved, He was thus peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the difficult: cireumstances ino whieh he 
was placed; and this adaptation, combined 
with zeal in’ bis work, and atrended with the 
blessing of God, gave success to 


his enemies, 


his labors. 
He enjoyed, in an uncommon measure, the af- 
fections of his people, as they cle irly evinced, 
in generously ministering to his wants after he 
could no longer render them any service, and 
in the sorrow with which they bore hin to his 
grave. Their mutual affection was 
first love; and never again, probably, will they 
have one to break unto them the bread of life, 
who will enter so fully into all their trials, and 
so well know how to ani 
them, in the blessed enterprise in which they 
are engaged. ‘That the Lord inay sustain them, 
and soon supply the want they feel, must be 
the earnest prayer of all acquainted with the 
pecularcircumstances in which they are placed, 


encourage “issist 
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For the Boston Recorder 
PROPHETIC CATECHISM, 
Mr. Editor,—I ask the liberty of calling the 


attention of your readers to a Prophetic Cate- | 


chism, recently published Ivy the Rev. Ethan 
Smith. In my estimation, this is a litth work 
of great merit. Ldo not feel myself competent 
to pass a judgment upon the correctness of the 
work in every particular, but it certainly throws 
more light upon the Look of Revelations, than 
any other work of its size within my knowledge, 
and appears to me admirably well suited to sim- 
plify the work of studying the prophecies, Just 


such a work as this is needed, to turn the atten- 


tion of the young to this important study, and 
to give them courage in the pursuit of it. 

The greot mass of Cliristians among us, and 
nota few who sustain a respectable rank as 
ministers of the fospel, seem to cousider the 
Revelations of St. John as a sealed book. By 


j some means or other, they have received the 


impression, that it is, in a great measure, use- 
less, to attempt to decipher the meaning of this 
highly figurative portion of the sacred vol- 
ume. The reason of this probably is, they 
have not enjoy ed suitable means of instruction 
on this sulject; at least, they have not enjoy- 
ed these means of instruction in early life, at 
the period when they form their conclusions 
of what they ean can, and what they cannot do, 
& shape their course accordingly. Few persons 
ever make great proficiency, or take much in- 
terest in a study, which they did not commence 
in some degree in childhood or youth, 


ceptive, and to some extent the doctrinal parts 
of the Bible by their parents and Sabbath school 
teachers, and ministers, aud thus become inter- 
ested in these portions of the sacred volume, 
and prepared to pursue the study of them in 
future life to advantage, they in general re- 
ceive no instruction in the prophecies. Al- 
though it is admitted that these are important 
to those who can understand them; yet they 
are generally so trente d in the presence of the 


young by those who give them religrous in- 





‘Give me the doctrine of 


that of | 


While | 


the young are taught the historical, the pre- 


upon their minds that these are things into 
which they are not to look. ‘They grow up 
with this impression, and the consequence is, 
that they have no taste for the prophetic serip- 
tures, feel no interest in this | 

and consider labor bestowed upon ity cs little 
better than lost. Even students in divinity 
pay butlittle attention to the prophecies, Many 
go into the University with views indefinite 

and principles unsettled, in regard to this whole 
subject. Jot a few of the pastors of our 
churches, who are ornaments to their profes- 
sion in other respects, feel themselves too un- 
acquainted with this subject to give public in- 
struction upon it. While they are disposed to 
**contend earnestly forthe faith once delivered 
to the saints,” and do contend manfully and 
successfully for the leading doctrines of the 
gospel, they sometimes appear as weak as 
Sampson shorn of his locks, against the im- 
posing assumptions of mere enthusiasts, when 
they have fortified their errors by « perverted 
use of the prophecies. ; 

Now in this state of things, it appears to me 
that the “ Prophetic Catechism” of Mr. Smith 
is a very timely and important publication, 
This is suited to give the young an insight into 
the meaning of that most interesting book, the 
Revelation of St. John, and other portions of the 
Scriptures, particularly the book of Daniel, in 
which many of the same events are predicted, 
It is hoped that it will find a place in every 
Sabbath School, and in every Bible Class. If 
the young would study the prophetic Scrip- 
tures, with the aid of the questions and an- 
swers contained in this litthe manual, ic is be- 
lieved that they would soon be deeply interest- 
ed in this study, and the impression now so 
general, that they cannot be understood, would 
be removed ,and the time would soon come, when 
the prophecies would no longer, either by our 
churches or their ministers, be considered the 
least interesting or important portion of the 


Bible. 


ranch of study, 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION IN MIDDLEBURY 
COLLEGE.—[ Conclude 1 from our last } 
Seventh Revival. 

In October, 1525, a powerful and interesting 
revival commenced, both in the village and the 
college. T cannot better describe the work, as 
itexisted in the latter, than by transeribing a 
letter recently received from a beloved pupil, 
who was then a member of the institution and 
an early subject of that work of grace:—* Your 
letter,” he observes, ‘* requesting some remin- 
iscences of the revival of 1825-6 in Middlebury 
College, has awakened many recollections of 
the most interesting deseription in my mind, 
And although Lam too much burried, and ex- 
hausted both in body and mind, te give you 
a clear and well digested statement: | shall’ be 
glad, if T can discharge even a se part of 
the debt IT owe to your paternal eave, and to 
the institution where, if Tam not wholly de- 
ceived, | first began to live. For whet is the 
lite of an irreligious young man, wasting bis 
tune, and neglecting his advantages?— The 
vacation following the commencement of 1825 
Was marked by a degree of folly and even vice 
on the part of some few of the students, who 
remained in town. Soonafterthe term hegan, 
the pious students made a special effort to pro- 
mote religious feeling among themselves, In 
particular, a lecture read, aecording to custom 
betore the Philadelphian Society, by one of the 
members, on the sin of Achan, produced a 
stroug feeling Yn many minds. One young 
nan in particular, since dead, whose religious 
character had stood as high, at least in the ese 
timation of the irreligious students, as the 
average among professors of re lizion, was 
deeply inpressed in view of his spiritual deti- 
clencies, and almost driven to despair, He 
left the meeting in deep horror of mind, feeling 
that he should not live till morning: and made 
his way directly to a room, where several of 
the students were engaged in mirthful amuse- 
ment. He entered with a hageard fuce, and 
kneeling down besought God and them to for- 
give bim for the evil example he had set them: 
adding, that as for himself he was a lost nan, 
and should be in’ perdition before the next 
morning light. A’ friend entered, 
some difficulty drew him away. But the ase 
sembly was broken up; and ‘the next cirele 
Which met in that room, wis a praying circle, 
composed principally of the same young men, 
Lam vot, however, able to say, to What extent 
this occurrence was the direct cause of awaken. 
ing.—The work soon beeame general, both 
among Christians and others. Ina short time 
nearly the whole college attended the religious 
meetings. Almost without exception, those who 
took this step, became deeply inipressed; and 
at one time there were not more than three or 
four, who could be said to be wholly indiffer- 
ent. The scene was now one of deep interest, 
So universal was the interest, that no false 
shame led to any concealment of impressions 
or of religious exercises; and the voice of pray- 
er might be heard, at different times in the day 
and evening, from the rooms, by one passing 
through the college halls. Even the groves 
aud tields were not always silent; and while 
one occupant of a room w fs Using itasa place 
of prayer, the other might be heard, under the 
cover of night, unconsciously revealing, by an 
audible and impassioned utterance, the place 
of his out-door supplications.—During this 
Whole time there was littl, if any, inter- 
ruption of the regular college exercises: the 
faculty wisely judging, that as religion is a thing 
for the whole life, it was best to have its first 
exercises, as its succeeding ones must be, inter- 
woven with the ordinary duties of life, 
As to the number of those who became pernia- 
nently interested in religion, you have doubtless 
better means of information, 


and with 


From the cite 
cumstances in which | was placed, my atten- 
tion was chiefly occupied by my own case, and 
that of a few others, with whom I was inti- 
mately acquainted, | have a strong imnpres- 
sion, however, that the revival was hardly less 
marked in its influence upon those, who were 
already hopefully pious, than upon the impen- 
itent portion of the studeuts. ‘The standard of 
religious feeling must, I think, have been yreat- 
ly changed.” 
Kighth Revival. 

After the Revival of 1825 6 had subsided, 
there succeeded, in college. a state of order 
and regularity, corresponding with the npos- 
tolic deseription oft primitive Christianity: 
“Then had the churches and were edi- 
fied.” And though there were some short pe- 
riods of increased religious attention and effort 
among professors in college with a case or two of 
seriousness and anxiety among the toipenitent, 
I do not recollect that, for four years, there was 
any of general anxiety and inquiry, 
which corresponds with the definition of a re- 
vival of religion, given at the commencement 
ofthiscommunication, Butinthe spring of S81, 
both the village and the college were blessed 
with a revivalof great extent and mighty pow- 
er. The college felt its influence. The Spirit 
seenied to be poured upon nearly all the stu- 
dents simultaneously. 


rest 


season 


Though no college ex- 
ercises, if LT rightly remember, were omitted, 
except three in the afternoons of the three firse 
days of the meeting; vet scarcely on individual 


in the stitution, thiled to be brought under 


struction, that an impression is frequently made! the influence of the truth, nud the Spirit of 
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Gol. All seemed to be more or less saleaindy 
impressed, With some, indeed, these uopres- 
sions did not prove abiding and sanctify img. | 
Their solemnity subsided; their convictions 
wore away; and they returned to their vani-| 
ties—to ‘the beggarly elements of the world,’ | 
But with many, these impressions were deep; 
and resulted in their hopeful conversion. Some | 
of the subsequent meetings in college were 
peealiarly slew and interesting. “Phe seuior 
class, which TF often met, not ouly in the regs 
ular course Of iustvuction, but for prayer and 
religious conference, were deligh fully zealous 
and persevering in their efforts to persuade all) 
to come to Christ, and to help one another for-| 
ward in their Christian course. In the result, | 
allthe members of the class were hopefully | 
converted, except one; and [shall never forget | 
the tenderness with which he was besought, | 
and the fervency with which prayers were 
offered for him; while he stood alone, some- 
times trembling like an aspen leaf; but still | 
obstinately, and as we have reason to appre- 
hend, fatally resisting, unto the end! 

From a letter, addressed to me by a member 
of the class of 1832, who was a subject of this 
revival, and whose case is deseribed in the 
letter itself, T make the following extracts: 
“Six in my class have given evidence of hav- 
ing been converted at thattime.” .... ‘There 
were seasons in the revival, in which a solemn 
and deep impression seemed to be universal 
among the students. And probably the judg- 
ment day will establish the fact, that not one 
individual passed those days of indescribable 
interest entirely destitute of the strivings of 
the Holy Spirit.’ ....... ‘There were 
some cases of a peculiar character. Oue 
member of my class, took up the subject of re- 
ligion with the greatest deliberation, and be- 
gan to read his Bible, and to think; and thus 





were his convictions of sin, and his apprehen- 
sions of the value of an interest in Christ, grad- 
ually strengthened, until he was led to a de- 
cision, from which he has never seemed de- | 
sirous to swerve..... He now preaches the 
gospel.’ ..... ** Another young man was 
visited frequently by Christian friends; and 
often felt deeply impressed. He, however, 
succeeded in resisting the influences of the 
Spirit; til one evening, when a lecture was 
weached in the chapel from these words, in 
, iv. 5: * Wilt thou not from this time cry 
unto me, My Father, thau art the guide of my 
youth.” Here hie felt that he must make a de- 
cision. His heart however, was passionately | 
set upon the legal profession, He thought, ‘1 
must sarely be a minister, if Pbecome a Chris- | 
tian now, PE will postpone the decision, until 
Tam established to business, and ins the first 
revival Fthen witness, P will give my attention 
to the subject?) With this conclusion be for a! 
few felt satisfied. But oas he was 
leaving the chapel, a young Christian friend Da) 
beneficiary of the American Education Soci} 
ety] took hin by the arm, It was ai beautiful 
eveuing; and they walked together; they eon- 
versed; they wept. At length this young man | 
took back his decision to procrastinate; and | 
leaning on the shoulder of his young friend, ! 
said: “ If religion is for me, To will now bave 
it’) The next day he was rejoicing in hope 
..... He is now in the ministry; aod has] 
been permitted to see many coming to Christ.” 

After mentioning a third interesting case of 
conversion, the description of which Loan! 
obliged to omit, the writer of the letter ¢ : 
* Ainong the means used in this revival, and 
blessed by the Head of the church, may be 
mentioned prominently, personal, private con- 
versation and prayer. And Ot could the friends 
of the American Education Society see how 
highly instrumental of good were some of the 
beneficiaries of that Society in the revival of 
1331, they would be more strongly encouraged 
to the exercise of faith and vigorous action im 
that benevolent cause.” 


Mmanents 
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FRIDAY, JAN. 31, 1840. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
WasHinacron, Jan 22, 1840 
Mar. Wittis,—I have imternded te give vor 
a letter on the peealour ehacwctertsties of south- 
ern preaching ; and the intluence here eyerted 
on the cause of rel vion by the predo nihaotece- 
Clestisticad tnstitutios And, perhaps, DP ste 
not find a better opportunity thea the 
to aecomplish this purpose. For Congress hos 
yet done nothing worthy of continued remarks, 
The House of Representatives are still discus- 
sing the question, with regard to the best dis- 
position of abolition memorial; expecting, | 
presume, neither to eonvince nor to enlishten 
a single mind, by the diseussion. But, as fae 
aus | can discover, all speck with the single 
purpose of “defining eaeh his own position,” 
before the public; and letting thetr constituents 
know, that they can speak, and are (rue and 
faithful representatives. Perhaps, however, 
sone of the ultra-partisuns speak with the hope 
of connecting this subject of jealousy, between 
the South and North, with party-polities; and 
thus exerting an influence on the next presi- 
dential election. ‘This is said to be the fuer, | 
with regard to the leaders of one of the par- 
tie«.<—The same motives and intentions were 
continually manifest in the course of the pro-| 
tracted discussion, concerning the New Jersey 
election. Thus nearly two months have been 
consuined, in speeches on two subjects, in con- 
nexion with frequent ‘calls of the House.” 
votings “by yeas and nays? (every such 
voting occupies at least halt an hour,) discus- 
sions of incidental points of order, &e. &e. 
And all this has been done, as far as Lean see | 
or divine, for mere personal considerations, or 
party purposes, Things onght not so to be; ! 
but it is diteult, under our institutions, and as 
human nature now is, to find a remedy. 1 do} 
not say, that all the members of the House de- 
sire this state of things; or deliberately and of 
choice, pursue a course, calculated ta produce 
it. Many probably lament it, and would he | 
giad to see it brought to an end. But they 
know not how to secure the desired object. 
They are drawn along by their party-leaders; 
and they are unable to resist the current and | 
pressure of party influence. Indeed, without 
any fault of their own, many are placed before | 
the'r constituents and the public, in such an | 
attitude, that they feel compelled to speak in 
self-defence. ‘Thus the steam is continually | 
produced; the locomotive hurried forward; and | 
the whole train of cars dragged along.—In the | 
meantime, witha little incidental business, the 
Senate are discussing and carrving forward 
great measures of “the Sub-treasury ” 
aad “the armed occupation of Florida.’ But 
they proceed very leisurely; and, as L appre- 
hend, with the impression that they are labor- 
ing in vain—with the full expectation, that 
both these bills and all of a similar character! 
which they may originate, will die in the other! 
House, er eome out altered and amended, till 
deprived of all vital energy and power, to do 
either good or evil, 
ut Lam wandering from the subject pro- 
posed.—Southern preaching hus some excel- 
lencies aml some defects. It is too general: 
too bortatory; too vehement. ‘To be sure,| 
these characteristics, even where they are pos 


preset, 


sessed in the highest degree, may be useful for 
an itinerant preacher; and seasons of special | 
attention, in times of revival, and especially 
during a protracted meeting. But in the! 
preaching ofa stated paster, in ordinary seasons, 
especially for the purpose of edifying the 
church of Christ, they are defects, rather than 
excellencies. [In this region, however, they 
grow out of peculiar cireunistances: and ary 
intimately connected with excellencies, wh ch 
produce anan ple compensation, The south. 
ern temperament is ardent and sanguine: and 
the style of soutiern oratory, every where, in 


the forum and the tally of legislation, is rapid, 
emphatic, highly excited and full of action. 
These circumstances render vehemence of 
speech and violence of gesticulation, less ob- 
jectionable inthe preacher here, than they 
would be in a colder region, where a more 
phlegmatic temperament predominates, and 
where the cloquence of the bar and the delib- 
erative assembly possesses a corresponding 
character.—Besides, the preaching here is gen- 
erally extemporary, or at least without the aid 
of notes or manuseript; of course, though some- 
times disconnected and dechumatory, it is nev- 
ertheless natural, easy, direct, and calculated to 
interest for the tine, draw in the careless, and 
keep up a watchful attention, All eyes are 
fixed on the preacher; none are closed with 
sleep. ‘These are advantages which southern 
preaching possesses over the northern mode of 
writing and reading sermons; which too often 
produces movotony in the preacher, and inat- 
tention and even drowsiness in the hearers, 
But, as [said before, they are connected with 
great disadvantages; especially, for the pur- 
poses of instruction and permanent effect on 
character.—Now, it seems to me, that the two 
nodes might be so combined, as to secure, in 


a high degree, the advantages of both; and | 


avoid, in a great measure, the disadvantages 
of both, 


have already, in a measure, accomplished the 
desired object. Many of them speak natural- 
ly and without restraint, though their rotes lie 
before them to guide their thoughts, and pre- 
vent them from running forever into the same 
trite subjects and the same hackneyed modes 
of expression, But there is still room for im- 
provement, especially, as itregards the younger 
class of ministers, who have just escaped from 
the screws and trammels of technical rules and 
arbitrary eriticisin.—I should advise a young 
preacher never to go into the pulpit, ex- 
cept on special occasions, and in times of re- 
vival, without his written—faully written—well 
written sermon. ‘This practice will guard him 
against the danger of sinking into a course of 
generalization, simple exhortation, and loose, 
vehement, and often empty declination, to 
Which the mere extemporary preacher is al- 
ways exposed, At the same time, IP should ad- 
vise him to preach much without notes; some- 
times with more and sometimes with less pre- 
paration, ording to the indications of provi- 
dential cirsumstanees. LT should say to hin, 
“preach the word” often during the week, in 
your lecture room, or sehool house, or “from 
house to house,” with your Bible only in your 
hand.* ‘his practice, while it will multiply 
your facilities for doing immediate good, will 
exert an influence on the manner of your pul- 
pit preaching; and effectually protect: you 
against the danger of monotony. dullness, and 
the stupily ing effects of mere reading, Inthis 
thanner, a preacher of piety and talents maghet, 
T apprehend, secore the advantages and avoul 
the disudvantayes of the two modes of preach- 
ing, which now eharacterize and distinguish 
from each other our southern and northern 
preachers. 

The other proposed topie must furnish the 
subject of a future 
let both the southern 
with 
their 
their peculiarities, ** 
love,’ 


In the mecutime, 
hern pre 
their pe ubrar galt 1 habits, | ihout 
Master's business, 


thort vehers, 


NM ‘ 

isi Whatever may be 
speak the trath in 
HW! attend their preaching, 
and they will not labor in vain, nor spend their 
strength for nou 

Pam happy it ng under the 
authority. of a Presbyterian clergyman, who 
spending two weeks in’ Baltimore, 
that the revival in that city continues to 
refreshment to of the 
glid to feel ! 


| 
sled, 
two or three of the eharehes 


i they 


a blessing w 

whit. 

being able to state, 
' 

h is eeu 

bring 

Lam 


his city, 


menay ehurehes, 
that 
are 
ure revived, and additions are made to 
‘of such,” 


intherzed to int 


Hr) scornie’ ties} 
then, 
as itis hoped, * will he saved.” 


Yours, &e. 
ng preacher should 


tile adapted to 


td os far os possible ase ne oth 


furr 


the purpose 


sh himself with ae 


Tle will seen need no concerd 


v passage, 


THE STEAM-BOAT DISASTER, 
New York, leespay, Jan 
Wintis,—Seldom have ] 


21, 840 
Mr 


gloom and consternat 


Witnessed such 
mas have filled this city, since 
hearing of 
! 


dis 


the destruction of the Lexington Other 


isters of a ain kind have oecorred ata distance 


Phis took place at our own door, It has taken away 


many of our own citizens; and thie under ec: 


cum. 


stances the most appalling. The loss of 


such a calamity, ocr 


afiiend by 


! 


t peculia rs , becavse 


sions 


of the many mmiges ** terror 


which present the Survivors 


h jure, 


waking or sleeping. The bodies of lef 


this city on Monday week, in the fullness of health, 


thoce who 


now are locked up iin the thick ice, buried by its 
floating masses, or taken by some under current away 
out upon the sea. M iy the God of infinite merey 
have con passion on the widows, and the fatherless, 
who, for these mary years are destined to bo tortured, 
day and night, by these constantly recurring objects 
of an excited imagination. 

Last Sabbath was a day of unusual solemnity. 
Most of the clergy preached appropriate discourses; 
some of which have been mach spoken of for their 
Yesterd 'y I altended 
the funeral of M Waterbury, one of the sufferers, 


pious eloquence, and effect 


whose body was found on Thursday list, and brought 


to this city to repose among kindred. He was dis- 
covered in one of the quarter boats, with two others, 
all of whom, no doubt, perished in that bitter night 
There was something very touching in the position in 


Mr. W 


His head was turned up, and his 


which they were found. in the 


was frozen 
attitude of prayer! 
hands uplifted, presenting a beautiful image of faith 
and hope in death. A |i 
found in the same boat, with both hands pressed 
against his ears—the emblem of helplessness in 
suffering! 


tte boy, of four years, was 


Mr. Waterbury wa 
the Brick Church. The funera! obsequies were at- 
tended fiom that edifice, which was crowded by 
multitudes of weeping fellow-citizens , 


a Christian, and a member of 


The widow, 
the children, the parents, the sisters of the deceased 
were before us; and there were the remains of him 
who so recently, so sudden!y had been taken away. 


The very day before he left the city in the Lexington, 


he was at the communion table ia this church, wit- | 


nessing a good profession. Ho was a young man of 


great promise and piety. ‘ Blessed are those ser- 
vants, who, when their Lord cometh, shall be found 
Waiting.’’ 

Dr. Spring, in his very solemn address, referred 
with great pathos, to the many distressing judgments 
by which this community has been afflicted; the 
cholera; the conflagration of 1835; the loss of the 
and 


dear 


Home—the Pulaski; our commercial distress, 
now the burning of the Lexington, with so many 
and precious lives on boaid. With great faithfulness 
he admonished the people to regard all these events 
as judgments from the hand of God, for their worldli- 
ness and forgetfulness of Him. Never shall I forget 
the boldness with which he rebuked the very compa- 
ny, whose boat was thus destroyed, for daring to ad- 
veriise in the papers of Saturday last, that they would 
despatch the remaining boat to Stonington, on Sab- 


bath day, at 12 o'clock! *‘*Can we wonder,”’ said 





Indeed, | believe, some of your | 
preachers are attempting this combination; and | 





| or next year? 





——— 


**why God is impelled to send stroke upon 
stroke, judgment upon judgment, when impiety like | 
this is publicly practiced.”’ I might fill my sheet, 
with affecting incidents, relating to this calamity, | 
which have come under my own observation, but 1) 
must close, with the prayer that this sad event may be | 
the means of permanent good to us all; teaching us| 


Dr. 3. 


to be also ready, inasmuch as we know neither) 
the day, nor the hour, in which the Son of man 
cometh,’’ Yours, Ke. 


FRENCH OUTRAGE, 

Tt will be recollected by our readers, that some | 
two years since, two or three Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries attempted to establish themselves at the 
Sandwich Islands. Their pretensions and conduct 
were such, as to constrain the king of the Islands, to 
request them to remove; and when they refused, to 
require them to do it. They accordingly left with 
reluctancee and indignation. 

Since then, the government of France has despatch- 
ed the frigate l’Artemise, C. Laplace, to Honololu, to 
compel the government of the Islands, to receive 
Roman Catholic missionaries. 

The demands made are these; viz: 

1. That the Catholic worship be declared free 
throughout the islands. 

2. That a site fora Catholic church be given by| 
the government at Honololu, and that this church be) 
ministered by priests of the French nation. 





| 

3. ‘That all imprisoned Catholics be immediately 
set at liberty. 

4. That $20,000 be deposited in the hand of C. 
Laplace as a guarantee for the future conduct of the | 
king of the islands toward France. 

5. That a treaty shall be signed by the king, and 
conveyed on board the frigate, together with the $20,- 
000, by one of the principal chiefs of the country; 
and that the batteries of Honololu salute the French 
flag with twenty-one guns, 

The treaty just referred to, dictated at the mouth | 
of the cannon of France, is in substance as fol- 
lows; viz: 

1. There shall be perpetaal peace and friendship 
between the parties | 

2. The French shall be effectanlly protected in| 
their persons and property by the king of the islands. | 
3. ‘This protection shall be extended to the French | 
ships with their officers and crews. 

4. No Prenchman, accused of any crime whatever 
shall be tried, exce pt by a jary of foreign residents, 
proposed by the Preneh Consul and approved by the 
government of the islinds 
5. ‘The desertion of sailors from the French ships 
shall be strictly prevented by the loeal authorities 

6. French merchandise, particularly wines and 
brandy cannot be prohibied, and shall not psy a 
higher duty than 5 per cent ad valorem, 

7. Relates to tonnage and importation duties, 


8. The of Tamehameha HL shall 


!) the advantages 


subjects have a 
right in the Prench possessions, to a 
ved by the French at the Sandwich Islands 


Why 
told 


en) 


*n this treaty was brought to the king, he was 


the 


the 


that if it was t breakfast t 


Vrench government, and they would find a large force 


t signed by 


next morning, a representation would be u 


nd take possession of the island The king was not 


permitted to advise with his chiefs—but threatened 


anew nd fearing the consequences he signed it— 
thereby virtually giving away his power to regulate 
his own affut a] 


ed an asylum and protec 


ould be atthe French Captain offer- 


tion to the English and Amer- 
ican Residents on board his ship in case he were 


attack Honololuy The! 


American missionaries however were expressly ex- 


compelled to make an on 


cepted from this offer! 
1. ‘The French government holds itself up to the 
ble 


This is bat the re-enacting of the 


nations inthe most unenvi attitude conceivable 


sume scene which 


occurred at Otaheite, a very few years «ince France 


it 


pounces upon its helpless viction like 


the tige t—and 
a defiance of eve ry prmeiple of right, and their in- 
ternational law, imposes what regulations she pleases 
on independent nations because they happen to be 
we 


ker than herself! Equally ferocious and fir more 


haughty than the Algerine buec neers, she sinks in 


He: 


my 


hotely below them, in her clauns for respect 


conduct 


cannot be reviewed by anv fair mind, wi 


nobler sentiments than of 5 ity, d sgust, or execration, | 
2. We have here a fair specimen of Romanism lt 


is the spirit of the beast, having seven heads and ten 


horns, that has prowmpted the government of France 


to such a course—and it 


' 
that ts at 


8 the same Spirit 
work In our Country, aiming insidiously now, but di- 
recting its energies boldly soon, to the subversion of 


our liberties. 


lt is strange to US—passing strange— 
that any man who looks on the movemente of the 


‘* mother of harlots’’ in the old world, should indulge 
the dream that her dispositions are altered in the new 
She is the same ** Mother of Abominati ms,’” there, 
here, everywhere, and through all time and eternity 
—the spouse of the Prince of the bottomless pit, as 
unequivocally as the church is the spouse of Christ | 

3. American Christians are loudly called upon to 
pray with increasing earnestness for their missionaries 
at the Sandwich islands. They are proscribed men— 
and they are proscribed for doing the same work they | 
were sent there to do. They have not only to con- 


tend with heathenism, but with Romanism, a far 


Thank 
God—they contend not alone. God is with them, - 


more bitter enemy to the Gospel of Christ. 


Christ is with them, Angels are with them—and their 
brethren in America will not desert them. 

4. If the Government of France may compel Ta- 
mehameha to receive Catholic missionaries, why may 
it not compel him to support them—to attend their 
worship—and to compel all his people to receive their 


instructions? If it now compels him to furnish a 


, site fora Catholic charch, why may it not compe! 


him to furnish sites for convents, nunneries, &c. &e 

and why not compel him to build them, and keep! 
therm in repair? And if it may call for $20,000 to- 
day, why may it not call for $20,000 more tomorrow 

And if it may compel him to open 

his ports to wines and brandy, why may it not com- 

pel him, to allow the sale of those potsons, and even 

require him and his subjects to purchase and use| 
them—where is the end to these compulsory meas- 

ures? Alas! there is no end, unless the civilized 
world rise up against such monstrous encroachments 
or the rights of independent nations. 

5. The government of the islands is virtually taken 
out of the hands of its legitimate and rightful ralers 
Tamehameha is no longer king. His authority is 
gone—it is wrested from him, by as base an usurpa- 


A 


French resident may do what he pleases—he may 


tion as ever stained the page of man’s history. 
steal, maim, kill and destroy—he may burn, pillage, 
and drown,—he may violate every law of the coun- 
try, and shelter himself under the flag of the French 
Consul, and escape any trial except by a jury of bis 
own choosing! If he enter the king's habitation, and 
insult hin—if he plot against his honor, or his life— 
if he stir up sedition among his sabjects—the king 
canrot touch him. 


If Great Britain and America will patiently submit 


to this, without remonstrance, and an appeal to the 
settled principles of intercourse between nations, then 
they possess little of the spirit of their fathers. 

It may seem to be a small matter*thus to treat a 
small group of Islands in the Pacific with a popula- 
tion of 150,000 souls. And litte sympathy may be 
excited by the degradation of those who are but just 
rising into notice among the nations through the influ- 


ence of Christian instruction. But the principle aa- 





sailed and trodden under foot is the same for which | 


the fathers of American and British liberty poured out 

their blood as freely as waiter. And it becomes 

civil governments to look to it, earnestly and early. 
But, let civil governments do what they may, there 


is a God in heaven, who looks not on with indiffer- | 


ence. * 


HOME MISSIONS, 
[Notices from the Home Missionary for January, 1840.| 
Wisconsin. 

Geneva.—Rev. L. Hall resides here and preaches 
half the time; the church has 18 members, 6 of 
whicit have been recently added. Other professors 
are in the place, but manifest no inclination to be con- 
nected with this church. ** An undue anxiety to ac- 
quire property paralyzes many professors who come 
West.”’ 

Troy.—A Congregational charch was organized in 
August, consisting of 9 members. ‘The covenant re- 
quires a total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors. 
Attendance on preaching is very good. 

East Troy.—The church recently organized, con- 
sists of 12 members—poor in this world’s goods, but 
On 
sacramental occasions, the two churches meet together. 


Appearing to possess the principle of vitality. 


Virginia Settlement.—Mr. fH. preaches here every 
4th Sabbath. IL have been added to the church 
since these labors commenced. 8 or 10 more will 
probably soon unite. 

The ten stations proposed for occupancy in this 
Territory, will be supplied, as soon as it shall be seen 
whether the churches will bear out the Commitiee, 
in the efforts already made. 

Missourt. 

Deep- Water.—Meetings are becoming much bet- 
ter attended. A listening ear is given, and the infla- 
ences of the Spirit are sought. 

Temperance.—The cause of sobriety is advancing 
The Legislature have separated the dramshop license 
from the grocery license, ‘This isan improvement on 
the former law, but still is by no means a remedy 
for the evil. Whiskey selling is now disrobed of all 
its claims to respectability; and every applicant for 
license must give a bond of 3400, with adequate se- 
curity, that he will keep an orderly house. 

ILuiNnots. 

Hancock Co.—The country has been visited with 
sickness almost universally —and consequently Sab- 
bath Schools, Bible Classes and common schools have 
been suspended. Few deaths however have occurred. 
The general tone of religious feeling is low. 

Jin posture. —* A man pretending to be a Presbyte- 
rian minister, and showing letters from spme well 
known the | 
property here on false pretences, to 
ego What is his name? 

Gennesseo.—Not 


ins have 


tinisters at st, obtained money and 


the amount o! 


i few valuable citizens and fauth- 
ful Christi been called to their final 
of » pr 
Wilcox 


ir Ol his hear 


account, 
In qui k 
the re- 


cor 


sequence va.ling sickness 


svecession Mr was culled to follow 


mains of { rs to the grave. These af- 

flictions seem however to be in a measure sanctified, 

and Christians are renewing their prayer with hamble 

importunity, **O Lord, revive thy work; in the midst 

of the years make known; in wrath re nember mercy.”* 
TENNESSEE. 

A missionary states (name not given) that he has 


At 


east 60 souls have been p ingently convicted of sin, 


1 encouragement during the last quarter 


and 10 of 12 hopefully converted An increased at- 
tention to the means of grace is manifest in all classes 

This missionary has to support a wile 
and four children on $200 a year! Is he making no 


sacrifice Can the churches with a good conscience, 
compel him to labor for them, in sustaining a cause 


from the teld 


hands, at sucha rate 


or give hinse f partially to some other em- 


comnutted to ther isthiss 


cant do it 
wholly, 
ployment, or become yet 


more economical, or lie 


dows and die in the furrow 


Mississippr. 

Shongola.—More than ordinary interest: manifest 

in the congregation; 17 have been lately added to the 

church by prof ssion A meeting house, 40 feet by 
30, is neatly completed, at the cost of $1,500 

churches 


A Camp Meeling.—Several united in 


such a meeting, and the presenoe of God was felt 
78 individuals made profession of their faith in Christ, 
and united with the churches. 


did 


Four Presbyterian churches have been built in Car- 


Others obtained hope, 
but not unite. The good work still continues. 
rol Co. the past yenr. 
INDIANA. 
Sickness and death have continaed their ravages; 
old 


school Presbyterions are doing what they can to divide 


ecclesiastical troubles too have been felt; the 


and break down, the litte churches that Gop has 


The effect 


interests of religton ts deplorable. 


owned, and they have disowned, on the 


Piety withers 
Infidelity grows bold Impenitence hardens itself. 

Thorntown.—Here is a small church made up of 
active members, and like other churches in the neigh- 
borhood is now at peace, though last spring, the minds 
of the people were distracted by divisions. Persons 
of every age are embraced in the Sabbath School and 
Bible € lass. 

Mount Vernon.—Seven have been hopefully con- 
verted and have publicly professed their faith in 
Christ. Prayer meetings are well attended, and 
brotherly love seems to animate the whole congrega- 
tion, ‘The temperance cause is gaining ground. 

MiIcHiIGAN. 

A missionary reports an interesting season last 
spring—meetings full and solemn. But the whole 
region has been visited with sickness beyond former 
years, making loud and frequent calls for extra mis- 
sionary laber. 

; New York. 

Rev. Mr. Sayre, of Pine Plains, reports that 6 
have been added to the charch on profession, and two 
on ceitificate—his congregation is increasing, many 
families having been brought in during a late revival, 
who before, seldom if ever, attended the house of 
God. ‘The stated hearers of the gospel have more 
than doubled, and three times as mach is raised for 
the support of the gospel, and benevolent Purposes, 
as formerly. 

MisceLLANeous. 

A Qvestion.—Shall the operations of the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society and other benevolent 
institutions be greatly reduced, or, shall the supply 
of means for their support be more uniform and lib- 
eral? It is high time that this question were settled 
in the mind of every contribotor and well wisher to 
the cause of missions. The editors of the ** Home 


Missionary *’ solemnly propound it for consideration 


A Facr.—No adequate assistance has yet been re- | it be cheerf 


i 





| they say, “*the tines were hard—we were poor— 


| ries of life??"—Ah! * Ye did it not unto Me.” * 


| In this we are not disappointed. 


| suring, we admire the openness of heart, the clear- 


| in our relations to the public, 


| declare and enforce them, with all the superadded 


| of the Governor's convietions, nor 


land under hia acknowledged responsibilities ‘to 


| depre c sted 


| ascendency of **¢ amor 


| ed. 





ceived by the Committee, in consequence of the 
peal to the public; and they have still to fear that 
they shall soon be competled to adopt the painful al- 
ternative of withholding payment from the missiona- 
ries—thus reducing then to the utmost distress in | 
many instances, and to great inconvenience in all, 
SHALL IT BE 80? 


Churches of Massachusetts! an-! 


swer. Sons of the Pilgrims! answer. 

ANOTHER Facr.—Several applications of clergy- 
men, to be sent to interesting, and very needy sec- 
tions of the West, are now pending before the Execu- 
tive Committee. Shall their request be denied ? Shall 
the rising spirit of missions be quenched? Shall the} 
bread of life be withheld from those ready to perish ? 
Gop Forsip! 


Receipts. —$1,114,70 is the amount of receipts at | 
the Treasury in New York, for the last month. $477,- 
70, the amount received by the Board of Agency at 
Philadephia; $80 by the Agent in Hlinois. 

What will the Saviour of sinners say to this?) What 
is the estimate put by the churches on his blood, 
which is drink indeed, and his flesh which is meat 
indeed !'—Rather—what will the churches say to 
Him, when he shall make inquisition for blood? Will 


our means of getting rich were diminished—we feared 
our families could not be sapplied with all the Juxu- 


THE GOVERNOR'S ADDRESS, 
This document will be found entire on our two 


last pages. It has the inerit of frankness, perspicuity, 





and thorough devotion to the political doctrines, which 
have uniformly swayed the course of Mr. Morton. 


So far from cen- 


ness of mind, and the consistency of conduct, which 
we believe characteristic of our new Governor, With 
his political views, however we repudiate some of 
them in our private capacity, as hostile to the perma. 
nent liberties of our country, we have nothing to do 


They are his own; 


conscience and to Ged,”” he at perfect liberty to 
weight given to his opinions by his present elevated 
station 

But we should fail entirely in duty to ourselves 
and the religious public, if we were to puss over, as 
unimportant or just, that partof the Message which 
relates to the of 1838 


taken on this point, involving as it seems to ue, the 


license law 


The position 
cause of torality, religion, liberty, and every thing 
else sacred to us as republicans and Christians, is 
grievous beyond expression. And in this, we feel 
perfeetly assured of the sympathies of the great mass 
of the virtuous members of community, without re- 
gird to religious denomination, or political distine- 
tions We are not disp sed to question the sincerity 
the motives that 


of 


ror—fearfal and fatal 


have led him to a recommendation 


Bat that he 


annot entertain a doubt, 


of the repeal 
the law. 


is in ¢ 
error, we ¢ 

culties exist in regard to th 
Bot 


Not from those who have been ite sworn op- 


execution of 


, is doubtless true 


whence do they 


arise 


ponents a igivne—not from the avowed enemies 


of the cause of t ‘Mperance—not from ruim-sellers and 
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in some measure, imply a pledge of the State in 
favor of the institution. The State calls it into exis- 
tence. The men who contribute its capital, « hether 
real or nominal, are not alone responsible forit. By 
granting a charter to individuals, the State declares 
that, in the opinion of the legislature, the object of 
the corporators is praiseworthy, and deserves encour- 
agement. The censequence ot this is obvious. The 
legislature continues the guardianship of the insti- 
tutions which it creates. Now the true object of the} 
legislature should be, net to favor tie bankere, but | 
to protect those who hold their promises. To this 
end, the legisisture ought not to share the responsi- 
bility of creating them. If they must exist, let them 


convictions of the shrewd, intelligent and sharp-sight- 
cd manufacturers, whose industry and skill are the 
just pride of New England. 

We have been elected, and are now assembled, to 


transact the business and promote the weltare of the | 


Commonwealth. Collectively, we represent the whole 
people, and it should be our chief duty to make laws 
for the benefit of the whole. Our legislation, like 
light and air, and the dews of heaven, should fall 
equally upon all. A recurrence to our legislative 
history will show how small a proportion of curlabor 
is given to the public, and how much to individuals. 
Of the nine hundred acts which were passed in the 
last four years, seven hundred fall under the denom- 
ination ot “special laws,” while not over two hun- 


| liabilities involved in these grants, including tle 


| the annual interest upon which, including the inci- 
| dental expenses of payment, would not probably fall 


| come fixed upon the Commonwealth, would constitate 
‘alien upon all the immoveable preperty within it, 
| that would perceptibly impair its value. 
| desire that each corporation to which the credit of the 


be necded to complete the enterprises our predeces- 
sors deemed worthy of the public patronage ‘The 


subscription for the stock in the Western Raplroad, 


may amount to more than five milhons of dollars; 


short of three hundred theusand dollars; a genera! 
liability anda yearly elaim, which, should they be- 
I earnestly 


State has been accorded, may be able to meet all its 
engagements, and in due time to relieve the State 


But jurors, though drawn from the same source, 
are not always equal in experience or intelligence, 
aad it otten happens that the verdict of the must 
competent jury is set aside, at the will of an inter- 
ested party, while that of the subsequent one, though 
less competent, must be conclusive The disclosures 
of the first trial, present to the parties sirong tempta- 
ions, 1M preparing for the second, to tamper with 
witnesses and to resort to other corrupt and danger- 
ous practices 

We have for so long atime,and with sucha de- 
gree of success, practised upon Our present system, 
that we have become wedded to it, and are not suffi- 
ciently aware of its vices. The integrity of our popu- 


pelling all to contribure towards its support, and by 
coercing, uncer legal penalies, a universal atiend- 
ance upon it. But as we advanced in moral im- 
provement, and ina knowledge of madividual rights 
and of the principles of toleration, it was found that 
these compulsory regulations infringed the rights ol 
conscience and the freedom of religious worship 
And it seems now to be universally conceded, tha! 
the only wise and safe wiode of promoting religion 
and piety, is to secure to each individual the mos! 
perfect liberty to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience, leaving him to his owt 
responsibility and convictions of religious duty 

No ene of the virtues above recommended meets 
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Se 


spring up under the action of general laws; and let 
the legislature select, for its special object, the en- 
foreement of their contracts The legislature ought 
not, directly or indirectly, to give its assurance that 


lation may, measurably, have protected us from its 
evil tendencies. But there is danger that they will 
increase. That corruption has sometimes been suc- 
cessfully resorted to cannot be doubted. We have, 


with more uriversal ipprobation, or is more difheal 
to maintain, than temperance. The baleful influ- 
ence of the opposite vice, so degrading, so destruc- 


fringe the right of choice, and t , 
ges of those who may be dependent 


employment, and perhaps subsistence, by FRI 


dred were “general laws” And, as might natural- 
ly be expected, a still greater proportion of the re- 
solves are of @ private nature. There are, unboubt- 


from the responsibilities thus gratuitously assumed. 
But it is the part of wisdom and prudence to look 
| carefully into the nature and extent of our liabilities, 


BosT 


a promise on paper is really convertible into and 
equalto specie Ifa bank issues such a promise, 
let the bank see to it, hat the promise be kept; and 
let the legislature see to it, that neither corporation 
nor individual be allowed to break a promise with 
impunity. 

And here I cannot but express an apprehension, 
that all systems which, whether under a general law 
or under special acts, shall have the effect to pledge 
the faith or the opimon of the government, in fa- 
vor of the responsibility of banks, will be essen- 
tially faulty. A general law compelling banks to 
deposite securities with an officer of tne government, 
whether treasurer or comptroller, must have the effect 
to convey tothe people the idea that the securities thus 
deposited are, in the opinion of the government, suffi- 
cient. If 1 am right in considering this indirect pledge 


edly, cases involving private interests which deserve | 
and should receive the attention and the action of | 


the legislature. But surely itshould not be our prin- 
cipal employment to enact “special statutes.” It al- 
so appears, that some of the private acts are passed 
for the purpose of exempting particular cases from 
the operation of general laws. I need not suggest 
that such legislation is fraught with danger. This 
body is not favorably constituted for the investigation 
of private claims, and is liable to be misled by the 
.epresentation and importunities of individuals com- 
plaining of the unjust and severe application of gen- 
eral rules. In “a government of laws,’ the laws 
themselves shouid be general and just, and should be 
allowed to have a free and equable course, uninter- 
rupted by the interference of any department of gov- 
ernment. 


and to make preparation in season, and in the least 
burthensome manner, to meet any contingency which 
may arise, and to preserve unsullied the bonor and 
faith of the Commonwealth. 

The State, by its responsibilities for several rail- 
road corporations, has acquired such an interest in 
their success as will justify an investigation of their 
affairs, to ascertain whether a due regard to the in- 
terest of the State and to economy, has been observ- 
ed in the number of officers and agents employed, 
in the compensation paid to them, and inthe manner 
of making assessments upon the capital stock. 

The fiscal condition of the Commonwealth will re- 
quire much of your providence. I have just pre- 
sented, for your consideration, the contingent tiabili- 





| to its direct debts, and recommend the earliest extin- 


however, the consoling belief that it has been very 
limited. But, as from its nature it must be shroud- 
ed in secrecy, the extent of it cannot be known.— 
Even the apprehension of such a danger is sufficient 
to justify the removal of the cause of it. Lam for 
these reasons of opinion, that, with proper precau- 
tions against accident or surprise, and with suitable 
provision for new trials, when new evidence may be 
discovered, the right of appeal from the decision of 
u question of fact may safely and wisely be abolish- 
ed. 1 therefore recommend the amendments, the 
outline of which I have suggested. The two coarts, 
composed of four justices each, with the above dis 
tribution of powers and duties between them, would 
consutute as perfect a judiciary as, in our situation, 
“the lot of humanity wil) admit.” 





rhe power 


| and extraordinary and unexpected success crowed 


tive of every manly and honorable sentiment, is 
universally acknowledged and dreaded. And yet so 
strong is its hold upon the sinful propensities of ou: 
nature, thatit could never yet be totally eradicated. , 
Reason, virtue, affection, all fall before at. In the 
suppression of intemperance, much of individual and 
of combined effort has been made. At first, reason- 
ing,example, and moral suasion, were relied upon ; 
the labors of those who had so zealously engaged in 
the enterprise. The use of spiritous liquors had, 
greatly diminished, and the desired reform promised 
to be eminently successful. But recently the move- 
ment in some places has been retrograde. And it 
cannot be disguised that the consumption of aleo- 
holie liquors has been greater during the lost year, 


than in any one of several preceding years. ‘To 
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ties of the Commonweath. I now ask your attention | 
‘to raise and support armies,” and 

guishment of them which may be compattible with| “to provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining 
| the pecuniary means and resources of the State. AJ the militia,” is vested in Congress. But in relation 
reform in the administration of our finances is in-| tothe militia, the several states, by the constitution 
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dispensable to our prosperity and respectability.—| and laws of the United States, possess a most impor: | that statute and the attempts to enforce it. While| is frequently infringed. The approy po t wr i 
For several years our expenditures have exceeded | tant branch of the power. And if this arm of our | the advocates of tr mperance confined their labors | ballot 1s at the polls. 1 fear its i Pa of sou “ . 
ters of incorporation. These are supposed to possess our revenue; and consequently a debt has been ac- | defence, which, on trying oceasions has stood the | to argumentand example to put lic iectures and pri-; ROtsufliciently understood or 20 tae: a 
advantages and to confer facilities for the transaction ; cumulating, which if suffered to imcrease in the} country in so much stead, is to be preserved and | yate admonitions, shear progress was eck Ler vate voter, who, 1n his original sovere prvarees So 
of business and the acquisition of wealth. They are | same ratio, will eventually involve our State in deep | improved, it musi be by the aetion of the state legis. | steady. But when they called to their aid pe slo | is responsible only to his consietice t retrenching ¢ 
often used for purposes of speculation, and sometimes | embarrassment, and subject ourselves or our poster-| latures. It is a source of deep regret and mortifica- | and legal coercion, they roused a s} ivit: of rane thousands ot 
of deception and fraud. It may well be doubted, | ity to onerous taxation. tion, that the state and organization of our militia pendence and eunlatanics = Aniciminaniion nel ie! Mor fe : 
whether they bestow the benefits expeeted {rom them. We present the extraordinary spectacle of a State, | are so imperfect. For some time, its progress has yield to any interference, supposed or weal with in- prom spartis 
But it they really do confer “particular and exclusive | rich im its internal resources, in the treasures it dividual rights, persenal habits or private Rasher 


Of the special acts above referred to, more than 
one halt relate to corporations. One of the vices of 
the present age, stimulated by extravagance, and a 
thirst to acquire property without earning it, is a de- 
sire to transact ordinary business by means of char- 


rreat abun ! \ 
of the public confidence, as one of the radical vices : 
of our system, you will perceive that I cannot con- 
sistently recommend a system which would, 11 is true, 
change the form of the pedge, but would in realty 
renew it ina stronger form than befo e. A promise 
must rest on the ability of those who make 1, and in 
the determination of the government to preserve the 
inviolability of contracts. The legislature ought to 
take npon itself nothing but the preservation of that 
inviolability, and for that reason ought not to be 
checked in its course by such sentiments as would 
naturally arise in behalf of institutions, towards 


the d.scharge of his political duties, | 
exercise their functions in pertect 
representative or agent, being a 
constituents, is not entitled to the cor 








which they u 


which, it had already shewn itself favorable, by de-| 
parting from the rules of equality in creating them 
The vice of monopoly in our system has another} 
evil. It separates the banks from the action of gen-| 
eral laws, and binds them together by the mature of| 
special legisiation, in giving :o them peculiar privi-| 
liges and interesis. Nay, we have seen banks them- | 
selves holding conventions and usurping the power 
to decide, when, and under what circumstances they 
woul. recognize the validity of their own promises 


exemptions and indulgencies, publiciy discussing the 


rivileges,”’ it constitutes the strongest objection to 
their enactment. 

Municipal, parochial, literary, benevolent and char- 
table incorporations, are sometimes necessary and 
useful. Bat to corporations for the purpose of holding 
and managing projerty, there are many objections 
They change the nature of property, converting real 
into personal. They injuriously atlect the matrimo- 
nial relation, depriving the wife of her right of dow- 
er. They affect the modes of conveyance, avoiding 
the publicity of the county registry. They diminish 
the liability of the partners for the debts ot the com. 


| draws from the ocean, in the accumulated capital of 


many years of labor and economy, im the habitual 
industry and frugality of its inhabitants, and in the 
export ot the surplus of its fisheries and manufae- 
tures—narrow and compact ia its territory, dense in 
its lation, advanced ip civilizauon and in mor- 
al and intellectual refinement, with the most facile 
and convenient means of intercommunication—in 
short, so surrounded with natural and artuficial ad- 
vantages, as to be capable of the best possible gov- 
ernment at the least possible expense—during a pe- 
riod of peace and productiveness, annually incurring 


been that of deterioration, instead of improvement. 

I therefore recommend a carefal and thorough re- | 
vision of the whole system. Something should be 
done to improve the organization and discipline | 
which it needs, aid to equalize the duties and bur. | 
dens which itimposes. By enrolling, arming, and | 
equipping all within the prescribed ages, by requir 
ing the principal duties, and the highest discipline 


from select corps, and by granting them a moderate | cuted 


compensation, which, if it did not remunerate them 
for their services, would reimburse their expenses 
it is believed the whole system might be improved, 


which counteracted their benevolent intentions, and 


| rendered abortive their philanthropic efforts 


The statute, tuo, has proved ineffective. Ina gov. 
erntent so popular in all its attributes, as ours, laws 
which run counter to the opinions or interests, to 
the prejudices or sober convictions of large por- 
tions of the people, cannot be fully and fairly exe- 
Witnesses are reluctant to disclose the whole | 
troth, and jurors are unwilling to convict. The! 
one will fing an excuse for the imperfection of his} 
recollection, and the other for his distrust of the 


ballot. 
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gates te astrict acec 


thy of your enquiry, 


not needed to give full 
voice, by rendering niu 


lot. 
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Besides; it is 

were too great 
and by anothe 
outer court aM 
a little pilferi 


way through t 
is now done. 

or excitement 
gentle movemd 
of the head, or 
word of chee 


and something hke justice done to that body of pa- 
triotic young men who form the bone and muscle of 
the physical power of the country. 

o government can maintain order, enforce its 
laws, and punish crimes hout some physical force 


proot in the unreasonableness of the law. and the! Semous consideration 
injustice of a conviction under it. The numerous| Only by an amendment ot the 
attempts to enforce this statute. have involved the | basis of our Senatorial re preset 
Commonwealth in great expense; have induced dinary deviation trom the essent 
many to patter with their obligations of duty ; and; government. Itis not easy t 
have brought distrust upon the purity of our judi-} duction of this anomaly 
cial proceedings. sia etal early age of liberty. the d ; and kind; and 
ment were not perfectly unde Us Is calculate 
of the learned men of our State spirit, and cu 
constitutions of other government ' of the heart 
and balances”’ were deen nes to give you 


to pay on demand ; and, relying upon their claim for 


policy of an honest fulfilment of their obligations. | P®?Y- And they create a kind of mortmain incon 
A strong, concentrated and united interest 1s thus| sistent with the spirit of our laws and the genius of | duty to our constituents, justice to posterity, demand 
made to operate, not only upon public opinion, bur) CUl government The prehibition of entailments, | a ref rm. Our means of raising money are ample 
upon legislation itself. In proof that this has been | amd the equal distribution of property, are essential | and available. Whatever hereafter may be needed 
the case, I need but refer to your own journals,| '© 4 democratic government. I wish they were in- to pay our existing debts or eventual liabilities, | to which it may resort in case ( S necessary 
While I perceive that the suspension of specie pay- corporates into our Constitution te-establish en- e fearlessly called for. The people, if con-} Its existence mey be sufficient without its use. A 
ments, by the banks, was, by a large majority, de- tails and the right of primogeniture, and | vinced of the necessity and economy of the expendi-| knowledge that such a to s ready to be called into 
clared a breach of their charters, involving a hability | despair of the continuance of our government ture, will honorably respond to the call. But they] action, when required 

: have aright to require strict economy and accounta-] with ita moral 


of their forfeiture, itis with grief [ read Ret a law | Perpetuity is said to be one of the attributes of a 
justifying, on the part of the Lanks, the suspension | COTPOTate body. Its members are continually chang. | bility. And, in my opinion, a resort to taxation 1s 
of specie payments, by a virtual repeal of its penal-| 8) but its legal entity and tendency remain the | wholly unnecessary. Our present revenue ts amy ercedes the neces al coercion. | it has failed to promote the objects for which it was, 'eStrain the action of the people, wer: and the wh 
ties. It was enough for the public to have exercised | 59; and, unless it be limited in its charter or meet | sufficient to meet all our necessary expenses. Let his force must « fa standing army, or of | enacted; has produced in its administratien much| that even a democratic gove t this year. A 
a voluntary forbearance. If my view is just, it was| 22 Unu ual termination, it will live forever. Proper- | retrenchment be a substitute for taxatien ur ! tia Phat ybe preferred | moral and political evil, and ha kind of machinery to prevent corder may the 
the duty of the legislature, if it interfered at all, to) ' thus holden In perpetual succession, cannot come | penditures have been unnecessarily to professional mercenaries, and that effective meas. | and good order of society by the discord and animos-| the too full sway of t pept tion, f will rom 
have interfered for asserting the inviolabuity of con-| @" ler the fnll operation of our statute of distribu- | be dimin Economy, theugh ) to maintain the oas to leave no occasion | ity which it has engendered among the pe hot only incompatible with the ly, to impress 
tracts. Butsuch isthe vice of monopoly; it wins t _. rhe stock may be distributed, and new stock- | be practised, is ahigh virtue in pub! a nis resort to the othe ovld be adopted, no friend of I hope yx 1 om) Sentative government and of ery I which exhibit 
to its deience the power that gave jt being, and all holders introduced ; but the corporation remains tions, as well as in private life. Jt should be a fixed free institutions can doubt | and experience will suggest such a substitute as will) Constitution, but inconsistent 
the interests involved in (t, act with unity in protect- changed, continuing to hold the cx rporate pr ' principle in b ath, to keep down the expenses below | ‘ n of the people, is a subject which last valuation, the city of Boston 
ing themselves against the laws, to which individuals | 294 to pursue the end of its creation, unaflecte the he cost of administering our govern-| has commanded so much of the public con third of the taxable preperty in the 
cheerfuily submit. Tam fully persuaded that there the mutation of its component parts rent | rogressively increasing, and in the improbable, that by the accunimlat 
enterprise of its citizens and the 


debts to meet its current expenses. Fellow Citizens, 
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»hould From the most careful observation of the operation 

vuthority, carries | of this statute in different parts of the state, and from 

; potency to the | the most mature consideration of the subject, I am 

wand of the civil officer, and, in iost all cases, su- | constrained to believe. am fully convinced, that 
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{rsturbed the peace 


therefore recommend its repeal 
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not be supposed to interfere with the pursuits and em- 

| ployments of individuals; as will tend to allay the 
existing excitement, and promote the eause ef tem- 
perance and good more! 


deratu 


uw succes. 
Cerporations, as such, are not responsi ve legislatures, that will ne il!to command your 
erimes irliest attention and n anx s del beratuns The costs of criminal prosecutions have greatly in- 
extensiv rs 
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, whole at the expense A *r branch of the legislature i 
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negiect andd 


ively and been so often and so resented t 
is danger that this sympathy, on the part of the leg- : vie Hg wie mopar tna naan torre he 
: They can be reached only throug err | be reduced uct j derived from interna! improveme 
»mbe . MRcer< eo | ' 2 retr 1) is practi ? 1s ) ts iportan } : . Ww 
is done away. i have a conviction that we never| Members and officer 1 remedy not ¢ But retrenchment ts | 1 and must be intro-| Its importance in a ernment, which | creased, and become aheavy item in our annual ex- 
: they have ¢ ! upon the constitutional basis, thi 
sion and bankruptcy are held to be synonymons; The e. Corporations have ne ippreciated The | rece 1 od. oha entitled to one third, and hereaft 
till the idea of bank convent ons and bank concert bee: esponsibility for acts of the por been transmitted | amo *, T trust, w 
1 led among its bers, anc rc 
imong members, and se ome ¢ give to each qualified voter in the 
} «t Nowe anner ; ’ : 
dually resolre, always, honestly to keep its promises his > ! 4 wer At ny supernt | ( ) vil egree of pertestior pe inal law n the weight, in the election of ser 
Tt is so in the mercantile world. Each merchant 1 incorporanon vest tt ntrol and management = mi-sions n 1 1 : lor the pt tt able r 
ed upon and great pensation of justice and the support of pau-| principle carried into practice, its inj 
vhich 3 lenend «nt tence . ' Se ae + eer hat! : 
subject. the true remedy is obvious By re moving v 1 many may pe for ibsi<tence, ure paid lepartments of e : I ner ettlement 
nd inal + t } ch eonhocs vg . prov I in the hi 1€ pre uty proper charge of the Com- ! ‘ It would present the spect 
apparent endorsement of the Commonwealth, and neh — PORSIONY, Use ae teen " ee . : . : vieerbat done Meme td SvOn einer, by 
would be thrown on its own resources to stand or fall 
as private citizens, they would shrink 
ters, therefore, should t 


. rrease ey 1 . { P 
islature, will continue till the character of monopoly Increase is nda aioe nt 
ny crease to one half. Were the apport 
} } ’ ee . i ° ‘ ! i ' i 
shall be safe against bank suspensions, till suspen-| “' the evil, and always res to wilt suce é I e and virtue of | penditures. The statute, t! <¢ 
} 
i half of the senatorial representaticr 
be abandoned, and each bank shall for itself indivi- . is improved in it moved, Ar ot dou : } t 1 
‘ mprovement ved and rendered less expensive. voter in other districts would ha 
acts for himself. In reference to this branch of the | OC! Massesof property, and of 
v tin any particular town, is t, that the perple would fir 
the character of monopoly, each bank would lose the | PET*OPs, who, without the restraint of selt-ir t y F : " a. 
hands tor the accomplishment of objects, from wh ; 
Qs i(s OWN integrity might require 


e granted only 1 Ller 
purposes, bevond the abil: ndividoal I bat lets { ed for vain show or 
when the public exigencies require th: TIONS ¢ It he eet { 
property should be taken for public uses It { friend ung for hi 

! rcombined action in ordinary business ‘ 


The second essential vice of our system—its great 
expansion, and the wide introduction of paper as the 
exclusive currency for sums as smal! « ven as one 
dcollar—is one to which the attention of Massachusetts 
ought especially to be directed. We are a manufac- 
turing and commercial people and w have been 
suffering from a system of hostility to American in- 
dustry Itis not when cons usa mmestic 
que t 1, ft at tnis evil our t in 
sents its worst aspect ntemplate 
our relations to foreign states, that we are made fully 
sensible of the cause of eur suffenng Our curren- 
cy, except for the small sums required for change, is 
composed wholly of paper. Very little gold circulates 
among us en silver dollars have almost disap- lead 
peared trom the carrency. Their place is taken by pa. 
pe: Now this paper pretends tol e 
equal to, specie; but the experience of 
years has proved, that as an aggregate s not 
The great expansion of the credit system 1 ses prices 
toan unnatural height—far exceeding what would 
be possible in countries hike England and France 
where gold and silver form so large a portion of the 
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vy law punishable with death, 1s very small. And in| torial corporations, The legislature may ¢ 
racies where | my opinion, pablic sentiment calls for aturtherreduc- towns out of one, to give eflect to a legal ay 
and the p tion of it Phe statist of crime satisfactor hew| Ment. But they cannot sever a town, annex 
thatthe number of offences ts not 1 partt 
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as te hold mee 
interest, induced to flood this country with the pro 
ducts of foreign industry Vhatavails a tariff,even 
a high tariff, of protection? The unreasonable resyyt 

prices more than counterva‘ls the impos; vetwee mn 
nue. At home, public opinion favgy-polits tor reve- 
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zens and intelligent and moral members of society, | (he surest preventive of crime. The strong sentiment 
to represent more fully and truly the whole popula-) |e: the government agains! the punishment of death, which pervades the 
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: couversed, and 
capital convictions almost im. 


But much the | 


r those who have no one 
and to know and feel more thoroughly ar 


culation, the paper remains jj ona’ng a paper cir- 
ple. The foreigner hay, i .0 the hands of the peo- 
his paper into SA the | lelicacy ; he converts 
happens}. es-ycele and experts it. This always 
xRSntinn ’uen &@ paper currency 1s redundant. Such 
e- secdundancy always occasions large importations 
from abroad, and the consequent export of the pre- 
cious metals. This effect is as certain as the laws 
ef nature. But worse follews. The export of the 
precious metals brings with it, of necessity, a con- 
traction of the currency. Bulls run me upon the 
danks—prices fall—collections are diflicult—and then 
when our own merchants and our own manufactur. 
ers are suffering under the depression, and really 
need additional use of credit, far from being ables to 
obtain it, they find the banks themselves entering the 
money market, and instead of being money lenders, 
borrowing for their own purposes all the funds they 
can reach Che pressure from which we have just 
been salfering for 


less « 


months, grew out ot the fact, that 
banks ot very large capitals, in some of the commer- 
cial cities. as well as many banks in the interior, were 
earnestly seeking to borrow [he merchant, the 
Manufacturer, were driven from the competition by 
the banks So dangerons are banks of 
cireulatior So fraught with peril is exclusive reli- 
ance upon paper, for tie currency! Its influence is 
banetul to Armerican indusiry, and it brings the 
greatest distress upon those who rely upon it the 
most 

The consideration of these fatal consequences to 
domestic industry and personal credit, has led many 
to the apprehension that the use of a papercarrency, 
for the purposes of ordinary circulation, is attended 
with more evils than benefits; and that banks have 
their appropriate office in facilitating the larger ex- 
changes of commerce, rather than in furnishing a 
cireuiating mediam for the smaller payments of basi 
ness Without attempting to decide the abstract 
question, it is now an acknowledged truth, sanctioned 
by men of business of the most opposite political 
sentiments on other subjects, that our system of paper 
circulation has been carried too far. Perhaps in will 
seem to vou the dictate of prudence toawait the action 
of the tederal government on the revenue system, 
before attempting a reform; but I cannot forbear ex- 
pressing to you my belief that the soppre m of small 
bills and the consequent supplying of tt 
with gold and silver in the hands and i 
of the people, would essentially dimin he dangers 
of bankrupicy on the part of the banks 
on the part of the people; would protect the public 
against the evils of a depreciated currency, and lessen 
the chances of loss to the stockholders in the existing 
banks. Above all, it would have a tendency to give 
stability to our manafactares, and in connexion with 
the independent treasury, would found their prosperi- 
ty on a rock 

Tt is in this view that T regard the great and lead- 
ing measure of the present national administration, 
as frangnt with benefits to the whole Union: but 
most of all, to Massachusetts The protection of- 
forded by a high tariff, smoggiers will evade, or in. 
flated prices will render nugatory. A moderate rev- 
enue, ttealy prices, cash dates, these are the true 
safeguards to domestic industry. Simoald the system 
of the independent treasury be establi-hed, us bene. 
ficial effects will raise to its support the voice andthe’ 


themselves 


and of losses 


wants, and anticipated a state of th ney tron, 


will exist. Consequently, the adva 
rived from these premature devel 
to counterbalance the evil of the immense 
curred 

Not the least of the causes of the frequen 
rassments in our monetary affairs, in my opinion, | 
the enormous investments of capital in permanent 
and unproductive improvements, and its consequen! 
withdrawal from active business. The debts of the 
different states, incurred mostly for internal improve- 
men's, amount tu nearly two hundred millions of dol- 
lars These, by the annual paymentof the interest, and 
the eventual extinguishment of the principal, a large 
portion of which must be paid in Europe, will, for 
many years, cause an exhausting drain of the wealth 
of our country, which will produce a deleterious effect 
upon its credit and currency, and retard its advance- 
mentand prosperity. 

Among the states which have incurre: 
now subject to heavy responsibitities, | ment 
sorrow our own ancient 1 Common- 


1, and 


on with 


are 


rnd venerated 
wealth I regret that private resources were not 
adequate to the accomplishment of ihe exterprises 
whien private corporations had undertaken. Many 
objections to this mode of embarking the credit or 
the resources of the State, exist. All experience has 
shown the disadvantages under which a government 
enters into business transactions of any kind. The 
number und expense of its agencies, and the negli- 
gence, unskiifulness or unfaithtulness of its agents 
always expose it to joss. Ic never can compete with 
individual shrewdness and diligence. Hence, any 
partnership or other business connexion between 
the government and individuals or corporations, is 
unequal and disadvantageous tothe Siate. It gen- 
erally results in the payment of the expenses by the 
one, and the enjoyment of the advantages by the 
other. 

In States where, from their natural formation, in 
ternal improvements may be extended over every 
portion of their surface, and where their benefits may 
be shared, with some degree of equality, by all the 
people, less objections exist to their construction at 
the public expense But in this State, where the 
laws of nature forbid a general and equal distribn- 
tinn of internal improvements, and where their ad 
vantages must necessarily be, toa great extent, local 
and sectional, the construction of them by the State 
woull impose anequal and unjust burdens. It would 
be to raise money from the whole to be expended for 
the benefit of a part. It would be impoverishing one 
section toenrich another. And this is true to some 
extent of every expenditure not made for the general 
and equal benefit of all. The common objects are 
few, and easily understood The support of the 
government in all its branches: the prompt ar | im- 
partial administration of justice, including sufficient 
physical force to insure the faithful execution of the 
laws, the support « | 
of good edvecation, are the principal common vubjects 
which should be a common « xpense 
But, as far as the faith of the State has been pledge 
, ho one will be so recreant to its honor as to hesi- 
tate to falfil, panctiliously, every valid engagement 
which has been made in its behalf. The assessments 
which may be laid upon the stock holden by the 
State, must be prompily met. But it is confidently 
believed, that every grant has been made which will 


ed 


f free schools. and the promotion | 


many omections 


| surcity of giving full effect to the se condeverdict an 


certainly their wishes and wants. I wu therefore 
only add, that such measure) of retrenchment and 
reduction as yourexperience and wisdom may sug 
gest, whatever branches of the service of classes of 

ve my cor- 


} 


pubhe servants tl 
dial concurrence 

The vacancy on the bench ef the Supreme Judicial 
Court, having reduced the number of justices to four 
I recommend to the legislature the repeal of the law 


ey mav effect, shall rece 


increasing the number. From a good deal of expe- 
rience in our highest court, and much observation 
of the proceedings of other judicial tribunals, 1 am 
convineed that no other number unites so many ad 
vant for the due administration of justice a 
four. For centuries, the highest courts of law, in 
that country whence we derive many of our laws 
und more of our ju precedents and forms of 
proceer g. werec yyny ye eed of four justices ea 

And although the numbers have recently been in 
creased, yet | believe it was not because the former 
numbers were inconvenient for deliberatien or de- 
cision. The duties of the Supreme Judicial Court 
are now arduous and severe. But by a proper dis- 
tribution of labor between that court and the Com- 
mon Pleas and by a reasonable restriction of the 
right of appeal, the two courts will be able to trans 
act the business that may come before them, witt 
all the promptitude which the nature of itgwill per- 
mit. 

It is, in my opinion, practicable to reduce the num- 
ber of the judges, to diminish the amount of the 
labor, and at the same time to improve the adminis- 
tration of justice. But to accomplish these desirable 
obiects, it will be necessary to introduce into the ju- 
dicial system some important alterations The in- 
crease of the exclusive jurisdiction of the Common 
Pleas, might afford some relief to the higher court; 
but it would be, at best, only an imperfect and tem- 
I think a deeper and more radi- 
a change which will not re-| 
jeve one court at the expense of the other, but will 
ighten and facilitate the business of both. Letorig 
inal and concurrent jorisdienon in all real action 
and in all personal actions where the damages} 
claimed exceed five hundred dollars, (or such other] 


porary expedient 


cal change 1s needed ; 


sum as the legislature may judge best,) be conferred 
on the two courts; let exclusive jurisdiction in all 
other actions, not cognizable by a Justice of the 
Peace, be conterred on the Commen Pleas, and let 
appeals from all judgments, on questions of fact, be 
abolished. Itis not intended hereby to restrict the 
removal of all questions of law, by appeal or ex- 
is heretofore practised These alterations 
would. in my opinion, not only lessen the heavy 
ot the Supreme Court, but would greatly 
expedite the collection of debts. and essentially ¢ 
minish the delay and expense of litigation, which. 
how, to poorer parties, amounts almost toa denial of 
justice 

The right to two trials by jury of the same ques 
tion of fact is pecaliar to this country, and | able to 
It impairs the respect which ts 
due to the decisions of juries. It presents the ab- 
' 


ceptions, 


burdens 


treating asa nullity the first, when both are render 
ed before courts perfeenly competent to ex ndoct the 
trials, and by jories supposed in law to be equally 
capable of deciding correctly. 


| 


else to care for them he poor, the weak. the de. | Community, rer ter 


pressed and the ne have the greatest need of 
the protecting arm and the suceorme hand of the 
Commonwealtt Let the children of such be deem- 

ed the children of the republic, and furnished with 

suitable means of instruction, that their powers, men. | 
tal and physical, may be developed, and they be con- | 
verted into ornaments and blessings to the commu- | 
nity Let the town schools be open te all, and made | 
so respectable and so useful, that all may desire to | 
enter them he district schoo!, properly governed | 
and tnstructed, is a nursery of democratic senti- 

ments. It strikingly illustrates the fundamental 

principle of our government. There, before the pride 
of family or wealth, or other adventitious distinction 

has taken deep root in the young heart, assemble | 
upon a perfect level, children of all circumstances | 
mid situations of lite. There they learn that rewards | 
ind honors, do not depend upon accidental advan- 
toges, but upon superior diligence, good conduct and 
There they have practically written | 


} 
mprovement 
upon their tender minds, too deeply to be obliterated 
by the after occurrences and changes of life, the 
great principles of equal rights, equal duties, and 
eqnal advantages 


‘Ivis the illumination of the universal mind that is 
the sure foundation ef democracy It is the eleva- } 
thon of every rational soul into moral and intellect- | 
vial consciousness and dignity, that is to carry on- 
ward improvements in our social and civil institu. | 
tions fo this end should be directed the highest 
aims and efforts of the legislature 

Our Bill ef Rights enjoins a constant adherence 
to the principles of prety, justice, moderation, tem- 
perance, industry and frugality,” as ‘absolately ne- 
cessary to preserve the advantages of liberty, and to | 
maintain a free government.” These are general 
duties preseribed, and general ends recommended, 
rather than particulardirections tobe executed by pos 
rive enactinents 


These virtues may be inculeated | 


and encouraged by the general tendency of onr leg- | 
islation, but cannot be enforced by specifie penalties 
They shoul! form the spirit of our legislative action, 
and give character toour laws. They should pov. 
ern our private conduct and public duties. “The | 
people ought to have a particular attention to ail | 
these principles in the choice of their officers and | 
representatives; and they have a right to require of 
their lawgivers and magistrates an exact and con- 
stantobeervance of them,in the formation and exe- 
cution of thelaws.” These menitions and injunc- 
tions, deemed, by our ancestors, worthy a place 
among our fundamental laws, cannot be too sacred- 
ly regarded by magistrates and people. 

The manner in which these virtues may be pro. 
moted, by public authority, must depefid on the na- 
ture of the government and the state of seciety 
Some governments have prescribed the cut of the 
hair and the fashion of the dress. Others have reg 
ulated regimen and diet, and established the priees of 
irticles of consumption. But such sumptuary regu 
lations are supposed by many to imterfere with pri- 
vate pursuits, and to be inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of a trea government 


In the early settlement of our country, and in the | 


primitive state of i118 manners, it was sopposed that 
piety and religion might be aided and advanced by 
establishing a particular mode of worship, by com- 


practicable, and thus frequently enables great offend- 
ers to escape merited punishment. Many people 
doubt the mnght of human governments to take the lite 
of a fellow being for any cause, and believe that hfe 
the immediate gitt of God, that which cannot be re- 
stored by any human power, should not be destroyed ° 
by it. Without entering into thisenquiry, but behe 
ing that the number of capital punisau ent may safe- 
ly be reduced, if the whole may not be abolished, and 
that the most prudent and effectual way to correcter 
rors or reform abuses, is by gradual and progressive 
Steps, testing them by experience as we proceed, I re- 
commend the substituuon of a milder punishment 
than death, in most cases,—leaving the fit punish- 
ment of murder for the revision of future legisia- 
tures 

The insolvent Jaw of 1838, has introduced a great 
change in the relative rights of debtor and creditor, 
and of the remedies for the collection of debts. We 
have not yet had sufficient experience to torm an 
opinion of ils Operati n and eff ct Si t yy ve 
salutary and benefici «, 
eason Why its provisi 


I can perceive no sufhcient 
r ns should not be extended so 
as to embrace al! classes of debtors without regard to 
the amount of their debts or assets. No system of 
laws which treats povefty as acrime, or subjects 
hormest debtors to imprisonment, like felons, can have 
its foundation im justice, humanity, or sound poli Vv 
Ifany further Jegisiation be needed for the relief of the 
unfortunate, | trust that it will be discovered by your 
discernment, and supplied by your wisdom ‘ 

A frequent recurrence to the fundamental 
ciples of the Constitution,” is enjoined upon us 
the highest authority 


‘ 


Ata time when 
tinetions in society, ariting from its very refinements, 


retitious dis 


from education, from family, from social relations 
and from wealth, are multiplying and becoming more 
clearly defined and regarded, this will be peculiarly 


| useful and necessary An advancement in erviliza- 


tron, with its virtues and refined pleasures, brings 
also its vices and evil tendencies. Let us endeavor 
to purity aad promote the former, by repressing and 
restraining the rising indreations of the jatter. 

Our excellent Constitution ttself contains some de- 
fects and inconsistencies.) While in one section it 
declares, that “all men are born free and equa) 
and that 
compact,” 


the body politic” is a volumary “ social 
to which “the whole people,” and © each 
ciuzen,”’ are parties 5 in another it excludes a portion 
of them from any participatien in the election of of- 
ficers, or the making of jaws. He whois governed 
by 'aws, in the formation of which he bad no voice 
is in a state of political servitude. Tu make the 
right of suffrage, amd civil liberty, depend upon the 
accident of property or taxation, seems to me to be 
consistent with the 
able right 
principal 


natural. essential, and ur 
of man: } 
; and to regard the fortuitous and uncert 
posses-tons of this life, more than moral an 
| leetual responsibility. Hf the mght of self govern- 
|} ment, the nght of suffrage bea natural one, bel 
mg toevery rational being, there can be ne 
| cause for depriving any enizen of i 


to pla e the incident above tt 


i except, per- 
| haps, asa punishment for crime. As the qualifica- 
tien of voters is fixed by the Constitution, thes error, 
if it be one, can be tully remedied only by an amend- 
ment of that instrument Ihe legrsiature however, 
may do much to prevent its exclusive uperation, and 
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